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ANY CYNICS who despair of democ- 
racy, who find its processes cumber- 
some, who weary of its conferences and 
its compromises, and who are irked by 
its occasional inefficiency, should go 
forth to the grass roots of democracy 
and have their faith renewed by ob- 
serving the mighty creative power 
which resides in 130,000,000 people. 
The democratic process, irksome as it 
may be at times to those who would 
like to get things done with the snap 
| of efficient fingers, is the only means we 
know by which that creative power, 
resident in individual men and women, 
can be tapped and channeled in con- 
tinuous social progress. Over the long 
pull, democracy aroused and united 
will develop an efficiency that will 


a] B outstrip any flashy dictatorial heel- 
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clicking bureaucratic form of organi- 
zation. 

Teachers that efficiency de- 
pends upon the development and re- 
lease of the powers of intelligent, 
self-reliant, imaginative individuals; 
that to develop such individuals con- 
tinues to be the task of true 
teachers in these times. 

Our classrooms cannot be held aloof 
from the present struggle. We cannot 
dodge the forces of propaganda, forces 
which focus upon older youth with 
particular effectiveness. Ours is a dif- 
ficult task. We must, without relin- 
quishing our ideal of a liberal educa- 


know 


great 


tion, that is, an education which 
broadens and liberates the mind 
through free inquiry, nevertheless 


make youth intellectually and mor- 
ally prepared to meet the propaganda 
offensive of the totalitarians. 

I would hope that elementary teach- 
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ers in cooperation with the parents of 
young children would guard the learn- 
ers against a disturbing concern over 
the present world conflict. I know 
that this is difficult to do because little 
children are not insulated from what is 
happening in the world. They hear 
about it over the radio, see the carnage 
depicted in the news reels, hear the 
worried discussions of their parents at 
home. Wise teachers will, of course, 
answer their questionings as best they 
‘an and at the same time seek to divert 
their interests into quieter pools of en- 
during values. We should avoid, I 
think, insofar as little children are 
concerned, applying to the war situa- 
tion our methods of dramatizing and 
making vivid various ideas and con- 
cepts. Young children need to be sur- 
rounded in the home and in the school 
with a comforting sense of security. 
This is not their war regardless of 
what they may be taught about it. 
They cannot do anything very impor- 
tant to win it. 

Moreover, the young children are the 
peacemakers of tomorrow. Let us not 
blight their natural development by a 
misguided realism in depicting the 
horrors of the world today. Above all 
let us not stimulate these little chil- 
dren to hate and fear. 

It is for the future of these little 
children now in the elementary schools, 
just beginning to walk, educationally 
speaking, that we are determined to 
maintain the rights and opportunities 
of a free society—whatever the cost. 
It is the capacity of these little chil- 
dren to love, to believe in the goodness 
of people, to hope, to cooperate, and 
to build, that we must depend upon 
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for world reconstruction. Life in the 
years to come can be made beautiful 
and good but it takes believing hearts 
to make it so. Our own generation 
cannot escape being scarred by this 
struggle and to some extent embittered 
and disillusioned. But these young- 
sters in our homes and schools, this 
new generation to which we hope to 
bequeath a free and warless world 
must be protected from the soul-scar- 
ring effects of hate and fear. They 
must be made strong in body, mind, 
and spirit, soundly educated, in an at- 
mosphere of peace and security. They 
must receive a vivid and an abiding 
sense of the timeless values which we 
adults know are menaced—trust and 
good will, tolerance and courage, jus- 
tice and righteousness and intelligence. 

With the older youth in our high 
schools and colleges we face a some- 
what different problem. They are on 
the threshold if not already well in- 
side the door of adult responsibility. 
They are at an age when they have to 
do certain things about the defense of 
democracy now. At 18 or 21 they may 
have to become fighting men or they 
may need to leave school to take jobs 
in industry or on the farm. 

Organized education must do some- 
thing practical to serve their imme- 
diate and urgent needs. One thing the 
schools can do and are doing is to pro- 
vide a realistic program of education 
which will fit these youth to carry their 
load as productive workers in our 
economic life. Another thing the 
schools must do is to introduce these 
youth to the crucial issues of today’s 
world, make clear to them the meaning 


(Concluded on page 295) 
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A. H. Collins U. S. Commissioner of Education, John these workers for defense. America has | P 
(Alabama) W. Studebaker, in a former issue of need of all the skill, ability, and compe. “ 
SCHOOL LIFE, emphasized that— tence that can possibly be mustered. er 
“Schools and colleges of America are “But we would be unrealistic if we were i 
engaged in a greatly expanded program of to ignore a second important element in} - 

vocational training for national defense. our educational program for the common | f 

By July (1941) we expect to have trained defense—the element of moral and spirit- , 
nearly 1 million defense workers in the ual preparedness. We must have the will fe 

skilled and semiskilled occupations, in ad- and the spirit, that is, the morale, to en.| - 
dition to those who are regularly trained able us to face unflinchingly the exigencies n 

in vocational schools and classes. The of the days of stress and strain which lie} ~* 

far-flung training facilities of hundreds of ahead. Upon the schools and colleges} | 

schools and engineering colleges through- rests a heavy weight of responsibility for | * 
out the Nation are being utilized to train the spiritual defense of America.” * 
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comments from educational] W e didn’t ust ha ypen to become a plined, literate, and thinking people. 3 
) PI “Erie : 
leaders throughout the coun- nation with ideals of individual living, ene etd oT oe = 
. ™ eens , individual liberties 2 ri of our defense. iis is the task cut out} * 
try reach the U. S. Office of Education individual liberties, and the right to GRE 2 ul: 
4 2 pursue a course of action which would or our schools. a fn 
daily. Among such communications are lead to the fullest measure of individ- Michigan schools are reemphasizing > fo. 


self-discipline, character, and patriot) (7, 
ism and the idealism of the democrati¢} ~ 

process in its program to build better 
citizens.—Eugene B. Elliott, Superir| ou 
tendent of Public Instruction, Michi-} rer 
gan. St 


the following brief statements from 
some of the chief State school officers. 
These are indicative of interests and 
trends in the Nation’s public schools 
during the past year. 


ual happiness. These were purchased 
with energy, sacrifice, and tolerance. 
Former liberty-loving nations that 
failed to educate youth constantly as 
to the value of self rule no longer exist 
as democracies. Democratic life can be 
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| A six-point program which the New 
York State Education Department and 
the public schools of the State are pro- 
viding in the interests of national de- 
fense comprises : 

The development of extensive preem- 
ployment and extension courses for men 
has} who are either employed or expect to be 
~ employed in skilled, semiskilled, or tech- 

nical positions in national defense in- 


were! dustries. 

ut in? The development of civic education 
mon) for out-of-school youth and adults in 
pirit-) order that they may become better in- 
Will) formed of the privileges and responsibil- 
? eM) ities attendant upon citizenship in our 
a American democracy. 

‘ = The improvement of the medical ex- 
— / amination and health and physical edu- 


cation for public-school children in 


order that oncoming generations may 





C. E. Roberts John A. Wieland 


(Idaho) (Illinois) 
a 
tt J. S. Vandiver Lloyd W. King 
(Mississippi) (Missouri) 








be better equipped physically to serve 


Scl- 

ple both State and Nation. 

one The emphasizing of Americanization 

out; 2nd naturalization for a large alien pop- 
ulation in order to prepare them, to the 

ing) fullest extent, for their responsibilities 

‘ot. for future citizenship.—Lrnest E. Cole, 

tia Commissioner of Education, New York. 

ter The outstanding effort being made by 


rm} our State department is in the field of 
phi-| remedial reading in the schools of our 
State. Realizing that reading is the 
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basis of all educational development, we 
are experimenting with the establish- 
ment of simple reading guidance pro- 
grams, adapted to the seventh through 
tenth grades, for mentally normal chil- 
dren who are educationally deficient. 
No clinical measures are being used in 
the class, nor are students included 
whose low grade placement, determined 
in advance by the administration of 
standardized reading tests, is due to a 
mental or physical handicap. Evidence 
thus far indicates that upon completion 
of the experiment, several Wyoming sec- 
ondary schools will plan to include such 
a course in their curriculum.—'sther L. 
Anderson, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Wyoming. 


Strengthening education is our first 
line of defense. In the interest of de- 


Jessie M. Parker 


Clement T. Malan 


(Indiana) (Iowa) 

e = 

Elizabeth Ireland Chas. W. Taylor 
(Montana) (Nebraska) 


mocracy, there must be a fair plan of 
taxation for the support of education. 
The educational system must become a 
part of the age in which it exists; it 
must take into consideration the course 
of human events and should be organ- 
ized so as to become related to the social 
and economic needs of the people. If 
democracy is to be safeguarded, the 
school and the home must be linked 
together. 

The cost of ignorance far exceeds the 





cost of education.—/nez Johnson Lewis, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Colorado. 


In a unified program of national de- 
fense the significance of the role to be 
assumed by education rests on the fact 
that in our democracy, society must rely 
upon education for whatever of social 
control and social progress it may hope 
to achieve. If education is the prime 
factor in determining the destiny of 
the Nation, this challenge commands the 
most careful attention, the closest study, 
and the most earnest effort of which we 
are capable in order to insure that “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not mem from 
the earth.”—Francis B. Haas, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Pennsyl- 
vanida. 


All of the facilities and resources of 
the public schools of Kentucky are being 
utilized in the development of an ade- 
quate program of national defense.— 
J. W. Brooker, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Kentucky. 


We are cooperating in every phase of 
the national defense and one of our ma- 
jor achievements is the manner in which 
we have taken care of financially dis- 
tressed school districts; also the expan- 
sion of vocational work. Many new 
buildings have been constructed through 
WPA and PWA programs—/. F. | 
Hines, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, South Dakota. 


Charles H. Elliott 
(New Jersey) 


James N. Pringle 
(New Hampshire) 





Grace J. Corrigan 
(New Mexico) 











The public schools of Puerto Rico 
are fully aware of the role they are 
called to play in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of national defense. In the 

reservation of democracy the school 
is the first line of attack and the last 
bulwark of defense. We shall bend all 
our efforts towards making the school an 
effective weapon of democracy.—/osé 
M. Gallardo, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Puerto Rico. 


Tribute to Education 


The readiness and eagerness with 
which American school administrators 
have accepted the national defense pro- 
gram’s challenge is reassuring proof, 
thus far, of education’s full integration 
into this great democracy of ours. The 


competency with which these training 
needs are being met, is a tribute to 
American 


education’s alertness. effi- 





Ernest E. Cole Clyde A. Erwin 
(New York) (North Carolina) 


Sidney B. Hall 
(Virginia) 


Pearl A. Wanamaker 
(Washington) 





José M. Gallardo 
(Puerto Rico) 





ciency, and effectiveness. 

This highly organized training effort, 
utilizing the Nation’s vast educational 
network to the full, presents a serious 
test and grave responsibility. 

We sincerely trust that our contribu- 
tion will result in the maintenance of 
our individual American character and 
patriotism. More so, we hope that our 
productivity will prove our convictions 
sound, our facilities adequate, and our 
labors through the years justified — 
John A. Wieland, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Illinois. 


The “paramount duty of the State,” 
as declared in our State constitution, 
is still “to make ample provision for 
the education of all children residing 


within its borders.” Our schools are 
the backbone of State and National 
progress, and the urgent necessities of 
period require 


this critical defense 





Arthur E. Thompson E. N. Dietrich 


(North Dakota) (Ohio) 
* * 
W. W. Trent John Callahan 
(West Virginia) (Wisconsin) 


that the best possible in public educa- 
tion be maintained and not sacrificed 
or impaired. If democracy is to sur- 
vive, we must preserve education, for 
education is the lifeblood of democracy. 
No other function is so interwoven 
with the lives and interests of so many 
people as that of education. In the 
public schools citizens of tomorrow be- 
gin to form the pattern of their citizen- 





Esther L. Anderson 


ship.—Pearl A. Wanamaker, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Washington. | 





At the present time the State of Ohio’ 
is adjusting itself to an extensive con-| 
solidation program. More than 1,50 
one-room schools have been closed} 
which necessitates an expanded trang. 
portation program. 

New teacher certification require. 
ments have been enacted requiring 4 
years of training for elementary teach- 
ers. Teacher training, evaluating 
studies, and the elementary program 
occupy the attention of the State de- 
partment as well as the colleges of the 
State. 





} 


’ 

The vocational program has _ been} 
expanded, especially in the distributive 
education field. The Federal Govern. 
ment is building several large plants in 








Rex Putnam 
(Oregon) 


A. L. Crable 

(Oklahoma) 
a S 

Frank W. Ballou 


(Wyoming) (Washington, D. C.) 





our State and the schools have been 
called upon to provide skilled coal 
4 


men. School administrators in coop- 
eration with industry are attempting 
to meet this vast need.—F. V. Dietrich, | 
Director of Education, Ohio. | 


National defense-training courses and 
expanding defense industries have been 


of inestimable value to us here in Ten- 
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nessee. Had training not been avail- 
able our semiskilled workers could not 
have profited by increased industrial 
development. 

Health and old-fashioned patriotism 
are just as essential to national security 
as the mechanical means of defense and 
these are being revitalized in all our 
public schools.—B. O. Duggan, Com- 
missioner of Education, 7 ennessee. 


The District of Columbia is permit- 
ted to participate in the Federal appro- 
priations for promoting educational 
activities in the interest of national 
defense. A program for this purpose 
was worked out and is in opveration.— 
Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools, District of Columbia. 


The strongest link in the chain of na- 
tional defense is to build into the very 
fiber of youth an understanding of and a 


Francis B. Haas James F. Rockett 
(Pennsylvania) (Rhode Island) 


B. M. Williams 
(Canal Zone) 


Anthony E. Karnes 
(Alaska) 





love for democracy, and the democratic 
way of life. Idaho schools are meeting 
this challenge and are cooperating in 
every other responsibility designed to 
perpetuate and preserve our sacred her- 
itage—this Government of ours which 
is the highest expression of Christian 
faith in governmental form.—C. £. 
Roberts, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction. Idaho. 
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In Kansas we are anxious to accom- 
plish the wider goals and objectives of 
childhood, namely, those that have 
evolved from our best knowledge of the 
nature and development of the children 
and those that consider the children’s 
needs in relation to the social group. 
To this end we are busily engaged in 
setting up guidance materials which 
will be of importance and help to the 
teacher in providing the most worth- 
while learning experiences for the boys 
and girls of our Commonwealth.— 
George L. McClenny, State Superin- 
tendent, Kansas. 


Adult Citizenship Programs 


National defense implies security 
against two possible sources of destruc- 
tion—that from within and that from 
without. Security against either re- 
quires an enlightened people with sin- 





J. F. Hines 


James H. Hope 
(South Dakota) 


(South Carolina) 


n * 
Paul G. Linaweaver Celedonio Salvador 
(Philippines) 


(Guam) 


gleness of purpose and a will to defend 
the desirable idealism for which Amer- 
ica has always stood. 

To further the public-school achieve- 
ment of this end, Wisconsin has inau- 
gurated county-wide adult citizenship 
programs under county superintendent 
leadership. These programs give train- 
ing to citizens who become 21 years of 
age, and to aliens who become natural- 





Ralph E. Noble 
(Vermont) 





Charles H. Skidmore 
(Utah) 





L. A. Woods 


B. O. Duggan 
(Texas) 


(Tennessee) 


ized during the preceding 12 months. 

The program has been under way for 
2 years, and unusual interest and good 
results generally are reported.—/ohn 
Callahan, State Superintendent, Wis- 
consin, 


We are proud of the response Nevada 
schools are making to the great need for 
inspiring in youth a profound faith in 
democracy and loyalty to the Govern- 
ment.—Mildred Bray, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Nevada. 


Our Nation seeks to treat the individ- 
ual with proper dignity. In America 
a person has a right to his own soul. 
Here, the child is not for the State; the 
State is for the child—for each citizen. 
Where else in the world is there such 
an opportunity for teachers to assist in 
promoting the interests of each child !— 
Walter F. Downey, State Commissioner 
of Education, Massachusetts. 


If our schools are to be successful in 


saving for America the American way 
of life, there can be no lessening of 
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support for public education, rather 
must such support be increased and 
through State and Federal appropria- 
tions existing inequalities lessened. In 
our State gross inequalities exist as be- 
tween the educational opportunities 
which we find in our abler and average- 
wealth communities and the poorer 
communities. Every child is entitled 
to an adequate minimum program of 
educational opportunity and the only 
manner in which the problem can be 
solved is through increased funds for 
equalization purposes —ertram E. 
Packard, Commissioner of Education, 
Maine. 


State school systems of public in- 
struction are safeguards against any at- 
tempt at centralized national control. 
Federal emergency aid through NYA 
and WPA of an educational nature is 
welcome insofar as it provides emplcy 
ment and relief. We must admit much 
excellent work is done and opportuni- 
ties provided. The present nominal 
State coordination is overduplicated, 
wasteful, and upsetting from an educa- 
tional point of view. These activities 
should be handled through the U. S. 
Office of Education and the department 
of public instruction of each State, with 
more State direction for the purpose of 
unifying State aims. 

There is need of more agencies of in- 
terpretation to effectively influence and 
build up the interest and appreciation 
of the ee A large percent of our 
high-school graduates are educated for 
college. More drastic efforts supple- 
menting George-Deen efforts along 
these lines should be developed. In 
North Dakota a plan is developing for 
general vocational education calling for 
—_ practical laboratory work where 
students are given a try at several trades 
and coordinated with a system of local 
apprenticeship and vocational guid 
ance.—A rthur EF. Thompson, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, North 
Dakota. 


Emphasis in Nebraska continues to 
be upon the regular school service. In 
1939 the Legislature placed full re- 
sponsibility for secondary instruction 
in the State department and made a 
small appropriation for curriculum im- 
provement on this level. Members of 
the teaching profession representing 
schools in each classification, members 
of institutional faculties and laymen 
are cooperating with the staff in the 
State department in a common effort 
for the welfare of youth in what has 
come to be recognized as the Nebraska 
High School Improvement Program. 
Charles W. Taylor, State S pe rintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 
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Living, dynamic democrscy draws 
its lifeblood from every citizen; it de- 
pends on aroused local communities for 
its vital nourishment. The democratic 
obligation of the public school, there- 
fore, is to keep alive the spirit of de- 
mocracy—to be positive in developing 
ideals, to build up the character of the 
citizenship, and to foster a vigorous 
program of citizenship education with 
well-defined goals and objectives.— 
Clyde A. Erwin, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, North Carolina. 


The demand for skilled workers in 
the Alabama war industries continues 
to grow day by day. The shortages 
seem to be almost entirely in the metal 
trades. The vocational education serv- 
ice is working closely with the State 
employment service in any eftort to 
keep training geared to actual indus- 
trial needs. ‘To date, the Alabama pro- 
gram has not turned out a single new 
craftsman in any occupation. Instead, 
hundreds have been found on WPA 
and employment service rolls who were 
able to profit by refresher training. 
Other hundreds by augmenting their 
skill through supplementary classes 
have thus far filled the gaps in the 
higher skilled brackets. 

One significant way in which the 
public schools of the State have served 
the cause of national defense is found 
in the classes organized for enlisted 
personnel of the United States Army. 
At Lanier High School in Montgomery, 
classes have been made available to the 
enlisted men stationed at Maxwell 
Field near the city. Offerings range 
all the way from aero-mechanics to 
procedures for Army administrative 
clerks. These classes are organized on 
a 16-week basis and it 1s believed that 
time may be materially shortened in 
getting more advanced ratings by the 
men who take advantage of this 
work.—A. H. Collins, State Superin- 
tendent of Education, Alabama. 


Our first concern must now be re- 
lated to the national defense. We 
must extend a full measure of cooper- 
ation to the National Government in 
promoting vocational training to the 
youth of the State. At this time we 
may look upon this vocational training 
as a type of emergency training, but I 
am sure it will be agreed that voca- 
tional education will be necessary for 
the promotion of democracy and the 
democratic way of life after tie + ves- 
ent national stress has passed.—/ohn 
FE’. Cowe, State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Louisiana. 

If we believe in democracy as we 
say we do and if we are interested in 
its preservation as our words indicate, 


we shall fight as perseveringly and ag 
courageously in maintaining our de. 
mocracy as our forefathers fought in 





securing it. 
I personally consider the call te 
strengthen our spiritual forces the | 


greatest challenge for national defense, 
Character, citizenship, reverence, re- 
spect for the individual soul, and love 
for one’s fellow man are the most 
worth-while objectives. The spiritual 
forces that in the past proved them. | 
selves most potent continue to be the 
forces that determine the destinies of 
nations.—W. W. 7'rent, State Superin- 
tendent of Free Schools, West Virginia, 


Our national defense program can 
be no stronger than the education pro- |} 
gram offered to the youth and the citi- | 
zens of this country. Texas is doing 
her part in this program. ‘We are de- | 
veloping a philosophy of education. 
All education ought to begin before one 
is born and ought to continue through- 
out life, fer everyone deserves to be 
well-born. In order that the individ- 
ual may fit into every changing com- 
plex civilization his educational 
program must be continuous. He 
should be taught: (1) How to live; 
(2) how to make a living; (3) how to 
appreciate the beautiful in art, a 
and nature; (4) how to appreciate} 
nature and nature’s God; and (5) how 
to intelligently support a representa- | 
tive democracy.—L. A. Woods, State 
Superintendent of Education, Texas. 








; ; , 
Our State is accepting education and | 
national defense as the nucleus of our | 


| 


thinking in reference to the develop- : 
ment of our program of education. 
Not only are Missouri schools training 
for specific defense occupations but in 
the broader sense are attempting to pre- 
pare manpower who are physically 
strong, intellectually acute, and _ spir- 


itually fortified to continue our de- 5 


mocracy. Our activities lately have 
been directed toward : 

The inauguration of specific defense 
training programs. 

Complete revision of the curriculum 
for the secondary schools. 

The development of a State-wide 
program of occupational information 
and guidance. 

Inauguration of a State-wide pro- 
gram of in-service training for teachers. 
Development of division of research.— 
Lloyd W. King, Superintendent of 
Publie Schools. Missouri. 





No agency of a State is more im- | 


portant than public free schoels. Each 
State, therefore, should accept financial 
obligation and make ample provision 
for the education of its children. Min- 
imum programs, including teachers 
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State and for a full term of 9 months 
each year. The State is the proper 
unit to guarantee sufficient financial 
support for this program and for 
equalizing opportunities among the 
various districts and counties.—A. ZL. 
Crable, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oklahoma. 


The schools in Georgia which are 
equipped to carry on training of the 


type needed by defense workers re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the call of 


the Nation to assist with America’s 
preparedness program. I am indeed 


gratified by the progress that has been 
made and the earnestness with which 
our school people have tackled this 
job.—M. D. Collins, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Georgia. 


Since Guam has been a possession of 
the United States, it has been the firm 
conviction and policy of the naval gov- 
ernment of Guam that the real defense 
of a free people depends greatly upon 
the adequacy of their educational pro- 
gram. Consequently the school pro- 
gram in Guam has not only taught the 
scriptural wisdom that “a strong man 
armed holds his goods in peace” but 
that the strength of a people is no 
greater than their moral and spiritual 
characters. Hence we have constantly 
striven to help each Guaman boy and 
girl to evaluate those qualities of life 
that have come to them because of Amer- 
ica’s conception of democracy, and to 
shoulder the responsibilities these qual- 
ities place upon a free and freedom- 
loving people—Paul G. Linaweaver, 
Head of Department of Education, 
Guam. 


Our State department has made 
progress in four especial educational 
ventures during the year: 

1. Through developing tri-county 
demonstration centers for in-service 
teacher training, which have in two 
seasons reached over 22,000 of our 
25,000 teachers, and 95 of our 99 
counties. 

2. By perfecting an 
way teaching device, 
classroom instruction 
for shut-in pupils. 

3. In the preparation of a nonvoca- 
tional course in agriculture for high- 
school grades 9 and 10, so that every 
child in Iowa may have a basic under- 
standing of modern agriculture. 

4. By definitely raising the stand- 
ard of training for persons entering 
as school superintendents.—Jessie M. 
Parker, Supe rintendent of Public 
Instruction. Jowa. 


electrical two- 
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Compulsory preparatory military 
training is required of every boy 10 
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years of age and above in all public 
and private schools in the Philippines. 
Since this country, because of its in- 
sularity, would be especially vulnerable 
in the event of war in regard to food, 
the public schools are at the present time 
conkeaiiad a special food production 
campaign as a phase of national de- 
fense. Participating in this campaign 
are the two million children in the 
public schools and most of the teaching 
force, which is 45,000 strong. Efforts 
along this line coordinate nicely with 
industrial arts, gardening, home eco- 
nomics, and other related subjects in 
the curriculum. Night classes for the 
training of technical workers in various 
industries were conducted at the Philip- 
yine School of Arts and Trades in 
Manila as another phase of national 
defense.—Celedonio Salvador, Director 
of Education, Commonwealth of the 
Philippines. 


Some of the more significant achieve- 
ments have been the effecting of a 
unified program of general, adult, vo- 
cational, and industrial education, 
formulating and legalizing of a system 
of budgeting which provides for more 
equitable and sounder business prac- 
tices in the administration of the 
schools, the enactment of a teacher’s 
certification law which furnishes pro- 
fessional incentives for improvement in 
service, an outstanding program for 
the improvement of instruction, and 
the improvement of buildings and fa- 
cilities for both the white and Negro 
races, 

In addition to the above accomplish- 
ments, free textbooks are furnished to 
all the children in the eight elementary 
grades for the first time during the 
present school session.—/. S. Vandiver, 
State Superintendent of Education, 
Mississippi. 


South Carolina schools with the help 
of other agencies have built about 150 
farm shops in rural areas in the last 
few years and are building between 50 
and 100 more this year that will be used 
in carrying on general shop training 
for defense education with rural out- 
of-school youth and NYA out-of-school 
boys on work projects. 

In addition to the regular defense- 
training programs being carried on 
through the trade and industrial service 
within the State, a special training Pe 
gram has been set up at Fort Moultrie 
for enlisted men who are interested in 
electricity and auto mechanics.—/ames 
H. Hope, Superintendent of Education, 
South Carolina. 


The Division of Schools, the Panama 
Canal, is planning to provide within the 
next 12 months school facilities for ap- 


proximately double the number of white 
pupils now enrolled. To accommodate 
the large increase in enrollment, six new 
school buildings are under construction 
or contemplated, one for the Balboa 
Junior-Senior High School to cost $650,- 
000, and five schools for elementary pu- 
pils. Enrollment in the Canal Zone 
Junior College evening classes for adults 
has increased from 422 in 1939 to 660 
at the present time. Commercial, sci- 
entific, and Spanish courses are most 
popular. Through the junior college 
and the apprentice-learner school the 
division of schools is training workers 
for many types of work on the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad.—Ben M. 
Williams, Superintendent Canal Zone 
Schools. 











Editor’s Note. —ScHoo. Lire plans in 
future issues to carry further information from 
State departments of education. Although 
for unavoidable reasons not quite all States 
are included this month, we shall hope even- 
tually to publish information from all. SCHOOL 
LIFE welcomes any material that helps pro- 
mote the cause of education. 
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Propaganda 


(Concluded from page 289) 


of democracy, and contrast the demo- 
cratic rights we defend with the nature 
and the menace of dictatorship. 

Youth must be given opportunity for 
a sound basis for a faith in the seem- 
ingly slow progress of self-government, 
on the one side, and a clear-headed view 
of the way the propaganda offensive 
works, on the other side. To that im- 
portant work the teaching profession 
must bring its best. 

Personally I am proud of the fact 
that the 25,000 high schools and 1,700 
colleges and universities of America, 
with their thousands of teachers, are 
quietly day by day building into the 
minds of youth a sound faith in dem- 
ocratic principles, helping youth to ap- 
ply these principles against the false 
promises of “new-order” Utopias, and 
showing youth the fallacies and the 
tricks of totalitarian-inspired propa- 
gandists who seek to confuse the naive 
and subvert the ignorant. 


Yorker. We sbiedilen hn 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 





Commissioner Studebaker (right) expresses to Dr. Rogers the deep appreciation of his services in the U. S. Office of Education. 


Distinguished in Health Education Services 


James Frederick Rogers, M. D., United States Office of 
Education Consultant in Hygiene, recently retired from 
Federal Government service. 

Dr. Rogers entered the Government service in 1920 as a 
surgeon in the Office of Industrial Hygiene, United States 
Public Health Service. In 1923 he joined the United States 
Office of Education staff as its Consultant in Hygiene and 
Physical Education. 

The retirement of Dr. Rogers completes a special year 
of extension granted him in 1940 by President Roosevelt in 
“the public interest.” 

An authority in the field of school health, Dr. Rogers is 
the author of many United States Government publications 
dealing with the health, physical education, safety, and wel- 
fare of America’s schoo] children and teachers. 


Dr. Rogers recently received an honorary fellowship from 
the American Academy of Physical Education. He has also 
received an honorary award from the American Association 


for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 











He prepared a survey report of school medical inspec: | 


tion in the United States for the League of Nations. 
advice has been sought by leaders in the field of school 
hygiene in this country and in other countries throughout 
the world. 

A reception honoring Dr. Rogers and attended by his co- 
workers in the United States Office of Education, was held 
May 28, 1941, in the Library of the United States Office of 
Education. 
appreciation of his services, a handsome desk was presented 
to Dr. Rogers by Commissioner Studebaker. 
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*** A piece of paper, pen, and 
ink can easily bridge the dis- 
= tance between the Americas 
when at each end there is a boy or a 
girl who has developed a correspond- 
ence friendship with another student 
of his own age. Until the outbreak of 
World War II young people of the 
United States exchanged many more 
letters with friends in European coun- 
tries than with young people in other 











—_ 


parts of the world. Now with em- 
phasis upon appreciating and under- 


standing our neighbors of this hemi- 
sphere, there is increased interest on 
the part of American boys and girls in 
getting to know each other by the pen 
and paper route. 

| This article is written as an answer 


ee EE 


to the inquiries which have come from 

* teachers and from boys and girls who 
want to know how they can find a 
friend in Central or South America. 
The list of agencies presented here is 
| not exhaustive, but 
| which have come to the attention of 
the writer, and from whom replies have 
been received in answer to a brief in- 
quiry form. In no case is correspond- 
ence limited to Latin-American coun- 
tries, but is still carried on with any 
country that can send and receive mail 
from abroad. A number of agencies 
note correspondence with 
Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Alaska, and Canada as 
well as with Latin America. 


Red 


oe 


represents those 


increased 


~~“ 


‘American Junior CrT0ss.— 


| rhrough this organization a group of 


boys and girls in any grade—kinder- 
garten through high school, under the 
direction of their teacher, may ex- 
change a portfolio with children of a 
country which they themselves desig- 
hate. The portfolio may contain a let- 
ter, descriptions of the school, samples 
of art, and other classwork, snapshots, 
stamps, pressed flowers, and 
many other types of activities which 
children wish to share. For complete 
information, address Mrs. Alice Thorn- 


coins, 
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Pen and Ink Friendships for the Americas 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist in Elementary Education 


ton, American Junior Red Cross, 
>] 


Washington, D. C. 


International Friendship League.— 
Young people from 8 to 28 are encour- 
aged to become members of the league 
through payment of a small fee which 
is paid but once and by signing an 
enrollment card approved by teacher or 
parent. Each enrollee is entitled to 
the names of foreign friends up to six 
in number, who are assigned to him 
exclusively. During the past 10 years 
correspondence has been possible with 
86 different countries of the world. 
At the present time there are 50,000 
correspondents in this country, in every 
State of the Union. Some have or- 
ganized themselves into league clubs. 
For further information write to Miss 
“dna McDonough, International 
Friendship League, Inc., 41 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass 


International Students Society.— 
This group reports 200,000 members in 
130 countries representing 20 percent 
of the high schools and colleges of the 
United States. Correspondents under 
12 years of age are not accepted. The 
president of the organization states, 
“This is a most favorable year for cor- 
respondence with Latin America, where 
we have a very large membership.” Of 
interest is an annual book published by 
the organization under the title of Stu- 
dent’s Who’s Who, which lists hundreds 
of the leading high-school students in 
the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica. For further information address 
Dr. N. H. Crowell, International Stu- 
dents Society, Vancouver, Wash. 


National Bureau of Educational Cor- 
respondence.—The purpose of this foun- 
dation has been to encourage correspond- 
ence between students of Spanish and 
French in this couniry, and the Span- 
ish- or French-speaking students of 
English in other countries. The bu- 
reau classifies the names of Spanish- 
speaking pupils, for example, by age, 
sex, preparation and main interests so 






that a carefuily selected correspondent 
is assigned to each American pupil. 
The teacher of Spanish in this country 
submits to the bureau the list of her 
pupils with a 10-cent enrollment fee 
for each. No further fee is charged, 
and new names are supplied for any 
pupil who does not receive a reply. 
For further information write to Dr. 
A. J. Roehm, director, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Students Forum on International Re- 
lations.—This organization is affiliated 
with the World League of Interna- 
tional Education Associations. Many 
high schools and some colleges through- 
out the country have clubs that adopt 
the aim of developing better under- 
standing of foreign countries, and of 
forming international friendships. Re- 
gional directors encourage both the 
formation of clubs and the correspond- 
ence activity. A fee of 10 cents per 
name is charged each correspondent. 
For further information address Miss 
Marinora Wilson, secretary, 406 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 








Student Letter Exchange.—This bu- 
reau was started by a teacher in con- 
nection with a high-school class in eco- 


nomic geography. It now enrolls 
100,000 American students — elemen- 


tary, high school, and college—in 4,000 
schools representing every State in the 
Union. About 60-65 percent of the 
correspondence is with countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. Names of cor- 
respondents are supplied at a rate of 
10 cents each or 3 for 25 cents. For 
further information address R. C., 
Mishek, Waseca High School, Student 
Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minn. 


The Caravan—Through this plan 
not only children from 6 up but adults 
as well may carry on correspondence 
with other countries. The plan calls for 
the organization of chapters of not less 
than 5 members each, sponsored by an 
adult leader, to whom a charter is is- 
sued on the payment of a nominal fee. 
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Names and addresses are then supplied 
free of charge. Leaders often corre- 
spond with leaders. There are more 
than 200 chapters in 27 countries, with 
some 10,000 members. At present there 
are some chapters in Brazil and in 
Bolivia. A quarterly publication, 7h. 
Children’s Caravan costing 25 cents per 
year, helps to keep chapters in touch 
with each other. For further informa 
tion address Miss Mirza Ahmad Soh- 
rab, director, The Caravan, 132 East 
Sixty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Christian Science Mon?tor—Mail 
Bag.—This service is available to chil- 
dren in families that subscribe to the 
Monitor. The Mail Bag appears on 
the Children’s Page (for children up 
to 10) and on the Young Folks Page 
(girls and boys, 11-19). Children who 
wish correspondents have their names 
listed in the Mail Bag. The amount of 
correspondence with South America is 
not large, but opportunities are avail- 
able. For further information address 
Miss Ethel C. Ince, Editor, Junior De- 
partment, The Christian Science Moni 
tor, Boston, Mass. 


The Cleveland Press—Foreiaqn 
Friends’ Club.—Boys and girls aged 
10-20, numbering 39,000 in 73 countries 
of the world, constitute this gigantic 
club. Membership is limited in this 
country to regular readers of the Young 
Folks’ Page in Cieveland or the imme 
diate vicinity. Each club member re 
ceives a membership card on which is 
written the name of the correspondent 
assigned exclusively to him. Nocharge 
is made for the service. Five South 
American, three Central American 
countries, and Mexico ar¢ 
among the 73 countries 
members live. For further 
tion address Mrs. Margaret Johnson, 
Editor, Young Folks’ Page, The Cleve- 
land Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


represented 
club 
informa- 


where 


El Eeo.—This is a newspaper which 
is published 16 times a year for Ameri- 
an students of Spanish. For a 6-cent 
stamp it makes available to teachers 
whose students are paid subscribers, a 
leaflet which lists individual correspond- 
ents in Buenos Aires, Argentina, and 
gives the names of school centers for 
correspondence in 9 Latin-American 


countries. For further information ad- 
the Odyssey Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 


dress Press, 


Cultural Institutes.—It is possible to 
arrange correspondence through the 
Inter-American Cultural Institutes in 
Latin-American cities. For 
tion address Dr. John Patterson, senior 


informa- 


specialist in Inter-American Educa- 


tional Relations, U. S. Office of Educa. 
tion, Washington, D, C. 





The aims of all the plans described 
are fundamentally for the purpose of 
furthering international understanding, 
good will, friendship. Over 4 
period of years such friendships can be 
cemented into genuine liking and un. 
derstanding for a country as well as 


| 


and 


for an individual. 


Education by Radio Institute 


by William D. Boutwell, Director, Information Service 


x * Steps toward formation of a 


ia National for the 
Promotion of Education by 
Radio, discussion of the part radio can 


and should play in defense, and demon- 





Association 


stration of documentary radio were 
high points of the Twelfth Annual In- 
stitute for Education by Radio held at 
Columbus, Ohio, May 4-7. More than 


500 educators and broadcasters \vere in 
attendance. 
A national committee was formed 


under the chairmanship of Harold 
Kent, director of radio for the Chicago 
Public Schools (now Captain Kent on 
duty with the War Department in 
Washington) to draft a constitution 
and admit members. This will be the 
first professional organization for the 
growing company of persons in schools, 
colleges, and organizations who are 
working for advancement of public 
service radio. Organization will be 
speeded up in order that the educa- 
tional forces may more effectively co- 
operate in the defense effort. 

Ed Kirby, Director of Radio for the 
War Department; Commander Nor- 
velle Sharpe, of the United States 
Navy; Col. Parker Hitt, of the Signal 
Corps; H. B. McCarty, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Cesar Saerchinger ; 
Louis Wirth, of the University of Chi- 
ago; and Eric Sevareid, CBS com- 
mentator, constituted the panel for the 
liscussion on “What Should be the 
Role of Radio in America, in Case of 
War?” Mr. Kirby and other Govern- 





cel 
lig 
pu 
be 
pa 
; th: 
ment representatives described the cur. 
ge asin ne 
rent policies and organization in the?) :, 
defense set-up. 
a : sagiee be: 
The institute weleomed announce- ‘ 
ment from Edwin H. Armstrong, 
- 0 


“father” of F—M, of his desire to aid} ' 


school-owned and operated educational 


F—M stations. Dr. Armstrong’s letter? es 
read at the opening session, declared: 
From time to time letters have come in eg 
from educational institutions requesting in-! of 
formation about royalty rates under my Fre-} 
quency Modulation patents in the event that 
these institutions should decide to erect sta-} 44 
tions and construct transmitters themselves} cdi 
It has seemed to me that it might help the> by 
development of this new branch of radio if 1 tin 
should arrange to issue licenses, to those edu- 
cational institutions which are interested in bq 
going ahead, at a nominal royalty of 1 dollar, | Ih 


This is to advise you that I am willing to} bu 


do that. 


Important trends evident 


of 


' 
e 3 y 
at the in-; CA 


stitute were: (1) The growing ability) ¢l 


of educational institutions to produce 
programs of quality second to none; 
(2) the rising tide of interest in school- 
owned and operated F—M stations; (3) 
sudden emergency demand for quali- 
fied workers in radio; and (4) the sub- 
division of interest which characterizes 


a growing profession. The latter point | 


was evident in the wide variety of well- 
attended sections on such special fields 


as agriculture and homemaking broad: 


casts, broadcasting by national organi- 
zations, children’s programs, religious 
education, recordings, research, school 
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Release of Public-School Pupils for Weekday 


Classes in Religious Education’ 


x*x* Widespread publicity re- 


cently given to group confer- 





ences and to hearings and 


decisions of boards of education con- 
cerned with how best to provide re- 
ligious education for public-school 
pupils has brought the subject sharply 
before the reader of daily news. Ap- 
parently few people question the fact 
that children and young people today 
need increased opportunities for re- 
The problem is how 
best to provide the opportunities. Does 
with the home, the 
school? To what 


extent is it a cooperative project? Can 


ligious education. 
responsibility lie 
community, or the 


the schools participate in a program of 
religious education and still comply 
with the law and the tradition of the 
country to keep separate the functions 
of church and state? 

Of four proposals offered in a syl- 
labus for group study, Religious Edu- 
cation and Public Education published 
by the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, current interest centers upon the 
weekday released-school-time program. 
This program as described in a recent 
bulletin of the International Council 
of Religious Education, The Weekday 
Church School, is a the 


churches’ con- 


part of 
educational program 
ducted in cooperation with the public 
school but having no organic relation- 
ship with it, is directed by individual 
churches or councils of churches, is 
conducted during schooi hours cn time 
released for the purpose by public- 
school authorities, and receives pupils 
whose parents send written requests to 
the school. 


Questions have been asked about the 


i] . 
numbers of school systems releasing 


pupils, the stability of the program, 
the school grades included, the propor- 


‘Being published by the U. 8S. Office of Education 
as Bulletin 1941, No. 3, Weekday Classes in Reli 


\ gious Education. 
; 
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tion of pupils attending the classes, and 
the procedures followed in initiating, 
organizing, and conducting the classes. 
Answers for these questions have been 
provided through replies to an inquiry 
received by the United States Office of 
Education from the chief education offi- 
cers of 46 States and 8 of the outlying 
possessions, by information from nearly 
three-fourths of the 3,164 school sys- 
tems in places having populations of 
2.500 and more, and from slightly less 
than half of the 3,500 county or simi- 
lar school units. All States are repre- 


sented. 


School Systems Releasing Pupils 

The release of pupils was reported 
by 282 of the 2,211 city and town school 
systems contributing information and 
by 206 rural schools in the 1,510 coun- 
ties from which replies to the inquiry 
were received. These reports indicate 
the probability that children in 1 of 
every 8 town and city school systems 


are permitted to be released from 
school for religious education upon 


their parents’ request. The probability 
of such release is far more remote in 
rural areas. 

Within the 38 States reporting pro- 
grams the numbers of school systems 
releasing pupils varies greatly with a 
range of from 1 to 101 and a median 
number of 6. The largest numbers of 
reports were received from the States 
of New York (101), Minnesota (66), 
Virginia (39), Ohio (31), and Utah 
(27). 

Reports of intention to initiate the 
program—116 of the 
varried ac- 


released-time 
2,211 replies—frequently 
counts of plans for preliminary inves- 
tigations of need and of resources. 
These plans include discussions within 
local ministerial organizations and the 
formulation of policies with respect to 
setting up one or two initial experi- 


by Mary Dabney Davis, Senior Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education 


mental centers, to confining the pro- 
gram at first to one or two buildings 
and to one or two grades within the 
school. 
Discontinued 
cated by 94 city and town school sys- 
tems. Approximately a third of them 
had been carried for 1 year only and 
the range of years was from 1 to 16 
The two 


programs were indi- 


with the median at 2 years. 
major reasons given for discontinuing 
the program were withdrawal of the 
sponsoring agencies, chiefly because of 
the time and financial support re- 
quired of church officials, and dissatis- 
faction with the program due to lack 
of suitably prepared teachers, inade- 
quately planned programs, and unsatis- 
factory results. 

Programs in nearly three-fourths of 
the city school systems and about half 
of the rural schools have been organ- 
ized during the past 5 years. The 
range in length of programs is from 
1 to 28 years. 

Contrasts between reports for 1932 
and 1940 indicate that the seme five 
States in both years reported the great- 
est numbers of school systems releasing 
pupils. Eight percent more city 
school systems reported in 1940 than in 
1932. By giving the 1932 replies the 
benefit of this increase there is a re- 
sulting estimate for 1940 of a 19 per- 
cent increase in the numbers of schools 
releasing pupils. Stability in the life 
of the programs, however, does not 
parallel the apparent imcrease in num- 
bers. A check in 194° of a third of 
the school systems in each population 
group reporting the release of pupils 
in 1932 reveals the following: 29 (41 
percent) continue to reiease pupils; 19 
(27 percent) have discontinued the 
program; 23 (32 percent) gave no re- 
ply to the 1940 inquiry. It would 
seem that during the past 8 years more 
than half of the programs reported in 








1932 have either been discontinued or 
too little interest had been developed 
to prompt a reply to the 1940 inquiry. 


Attendance in Weekday Classes 


A total attendance of 164,013 elemen- 
tary and high-school pupils were re- 
ported from 357 or three-fourths of 
the 488 school systems releasing pupils. 
Four-fifths of those attending weekday 
classes were released from elementary 
schools and the remaining fifth from 
high schools. Only 245 school systems 
reported both the numbers of pupils 
attending the public-school 
from which pupils were released and 
the numbers of these requesting the 
opportunity to attend weekday classes. 
These reports indicate that the parents 
of 60 percent of the elementary school 
pupils and of 35 percent of the high- 
school pupils attending the grades in- 
cluded in the weekday program, re- 
quest the release of their children and 
young people for religious education. 
The proportions are less in the schools 
of cities having populations of 10,000 
and more and greater in smaller school 
districts. Approximately 9 of every 
10 school buildings of the cooperating 
school systems are included in the 
program. 

Although all school grades from the 
first through the twelfth were reported 
as included by some of the school sys- 
tems in the weekday programs, the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were 
most frequently reported. 


classes 


Conduct of the Classes 


The decision as to whether classes 
shall be held outside the school build- 
ings or within regular classrooms is 
controlled in some instances by State 
laws and regulations and in other cases 
by local regulations or such factors as 
the distance to be traveled between 
school and church centers. Objections 
to the use of public-school buildings cen- 
ter upon a possible impingement upon 
constitutional restrictions against the 
use of public-school funds or property 
for religious or sectarian purposes. In 
current practice about 4 of every 10 
classes are held in the school buildings 
and the other 6 in churches, community 
centers, village halls, homes and other 


available buildings. For rural schools, 
however, the proportion is reversed and 
a somewhat larger proportion of high- 
school classes are held outside the 
school building than is the case for the 
elementary school grades. 

Classes are held once a week for most 
of the elementary schools and from 1 
to 5 days a week for the high schools 
where the work is often offered as an 
elective in the curriculum. The time of 
day for releasing pupils is a matter for 
local decision in some instances and of 
State regulation in others. In some 
cities all pupils are released at the same 
school period and in others the class 
periods are staggered for different 
grades. For the majority of both ele- 
mentary and high schools from 45 to 
60 minutes are allowed for each class. 

Current practice with respect to the 
provision of teachers shows variations 
in the qualifications specified, the 
agency making appointments, and the 
appointment of paid or volunteer teach- 
ers. For slightly less than half of the 
programs the teachers elected to con- 
duct the weekly classes are required to 
meet specified qualifications. It should 
be mentioned that this lack of trained 
teachers was the stumbling block most 
frequently mentioned by those superin- 
tendents of schools reporting that the 
weekday program had been discon- 
tinued. In some instances teachers must 
meet the State regulations for certificat- 
ing public-school teachers. In other 
instances local boards of education, 
either independently or in cooperation 
with State or loca] sponsoring agencies 
have set up the specifications regarding 
the teachers’ preparation and experi- 
ence. 

The appointment of teachers reported 
by nearly 400 school officials indicates 
that for 4 of every 100 programs the 
teachers are appointed by public-school 
officials, for 59 programs the religious 
organizations make the appointment, 
and for 37 of the 100 programs the 
appointment is a cooperative affair 
with the sponsoring agency recom- 
mending and the public-school officials 
approving the appointment. A much 
larger proportion of the appointments 
are made cooperatively by the school 
and religious agencies when credit is 


granted for high-school programs rep’ 
About the same number of teachers UNpfere 
paid as volunteer their services. Mip. - 
isters or priests teach the classes fy thr 
16 percent of the programs. Varia sy, 
tlons in practice are more Apparent vet 
when these reports are grouped by jqp 
States than by population size Olpday 
places. Supervisory services were ng the: 
available for weekday-class teachers ip gro 
the greater number of the programs chu 

A general idea of the content of the of | 
weekday-class program and of thy pat; 
teaching techniques used was obtaine( tion 
for two-thirds of the programs through) jnd 
the use of brief check lists. For both tive 
elementary and high-school class aqy 
major emphases are about equally d- x 
vided between Bible study and charae. yor 
ter education with church doctrine anda) 
good citizenship less frequently men jgr 
tioned. Variations in these emphase pro 
include outstanding attention to Bibl higl 
study in high-school classes wher ind; 
credit is granted and upon church doe 
trine in the schools of places havin 
small populations. The major teach- 
ing techniques reported are discussion, 
workbooks and _ textbooks, reading, 


. . J 
units of work, handwork, and dramati- 8™ 
gio 


crec 
the 
are 


‘Stat 


thai 


zation. 

Activities provided for pupils whé 
do not elect to attend the religious 
education classes were reported for el 
mentary schools in the following order} 
Study periods, continuation of regular e 
classes, and remedial work with indi a 
vidual assistance for special problems 


. . . : tem. 
Since high-school classes in most casé a 
are considered as electives in the Teg | ne 


ular program, no special provisions art v 
needed for pupils not taking religiou a. 
education. 

Three general types of church at 
ministration prevail for conducting tht 
weekday classes: First, the individual} 
church which determines its own Polk) ne 
cies and programs independently a fcat 
any other church organization; second) », 
a cooperative arrangement among)», 
churches by which they delegate to al }),, 
advisory council certain responsibil) jp , 
ties for organization and supervisiol| eqy, 
of the weekday classes but retain tht} yes 
determination of curriculum for cach] tion 
church; and, third, an interdenomin#) gay, 
tional council of churches composed offjs 9 


seen 
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eramy representatives from churches of dif- 
eFS {ferent denominations which adminis- 
I ters the weekday program—frequently 
eS fy through a secretary or director. A 
aria summary of reports from 371 school 
paren stems indicating the type of church 
ed by administration. conducting the week- 
1Z@ Opjay classes shows that in every 100 of 
Te Nd these school systems 51 of the pro- 
eS I grams are conducted by individual 
crams churches. 10 by the cooperative type 
of the of administration, 29 by interdenomi- 
f thy national councils of religious educa- 
tainel4ion, and 10 by a combination of the 
rough jndividual church with the coopera- 
t both tive or interdenominational types of 
classs ydministration. 
ly di: Blementary and high-school reports 
harae yary from the foregoing general sum- 
1€ aN ‘mary; the interdenominational admin- 
mel jstration prevails for elementary school 
hase programs and a larger proportion of 
Bibk high-school programs are cared for by 
wher individual churches. 
nh doc! 
aving 
teach. 


Conditions for Granting Credit 


sion, Reports from 256 school systems show 
ding, that 92 grant credit toward high-school 
mat;. graduation upon completion of the reli- 
gious education classes, 140 do not grant 

- whe credit and 20 gave no information on 
rioustthe subject. Although these reports 
: fare from school systems located in 34 
iin States, more than half of them are in 
~~ but 3 States, 52 in Minnesota where no 
“ ateredit is granted, 45 in New York 
where about a third of the school sys- 


lems ; 
gai @ms grant credit, and 26 in Utah 


case 
= where credit was reported for all but 
~~ "Jone school. 
1S alt 

. When school officials grant credit for 
£1018 © 


the religious education classes it would 
jj seem that they consider the quality and 
amount of instruction as comparable to 
rua that provided for other credit-granting 

_\tlective courses. Among some of the 
ry "| special regulations prescribed are speci- 
y 1 fications regarding classroom facilities, 
ron) the number and length of class periods. 
nom the amount of credit allowed, proce- 
0 a ures involved in recording attendance, 
ibi ‘\in applying to State departments of 
18108 education for approval and for sched- 
the) ules of State examinations, qualifica- 
cach tions for teachers and prescriptions re- 
unt garding supervision and curricula. It 
d Mis apparent that more concern is felt 


g the 
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for the maintenance of high standards 
of instruction when credit is granted 
than when it is not. 

Variations in practices reported by 
the two groups of high schools may be 
summarized as follows: Contrasted to 
the noncredit-granting schools, those 
which grant credit tend to govern their 
selection of teachers by State or local 
regulations, to appoint or to cooperate 
with the church agency in appointing 
the teacher, to hold the classes in school 
buildings except where this is pro- 
hibited by law, to be adminstered by in- 
terdenominational councils of religious 
education or by a combination of coun- 
cils and individual churches rather than 
chiefly by individual churches, as is the 
case for noncredit classes, and to place 
the major emphasis in the class upon 
Bible study. 


Initiation and Organization of Weekday 
Classes 


Reports attributed the initiative in 
starting weekday programs to three 
general sources—to State and _ local 
councils of religious education, to local 
churches and ministerial groups, and, in 
a few instances, to county and local 
school authorities. Many lay agencies 
were also reported as influential in 
arousing interest in the program and 
contributing to its development. 

Responsibility for the character and 
quality of activities carried on during 
a child’s school day rests with public- 
school officials. On this account it 
would be expected that certain stand- 
ards controlling the conduct of the reg- 
ular school program should be applie<| 
to such supplementary activities as the 
boards of education consider of suffi- 
cient merit to warrant the use of school 
time. Recognition of the need for safe- 
guarding .the use of released school 
time is found in the announcements and 
regulations issued by some of the school 
officials for the information and guid- 
ance of parents and of the interested 
taxpayer. Doubtless many of the items 
included indicate administrative prob- 
lems which have been recognized and 
met. On the other hand the relatively 
large number of reports which included 
no comment regarding plans and pro- 
cedures and the numbers of comments 


from school officials expressing a lack 
of responsibility for details of organi- 
zation may indicate a current problem 
meriting careful study. 

Types of regulations for the weekday 
classes which were reported by school 
officials included the following: Defini- 
tion of the agency responsible for con- 
ducting the classes, determination of 
standards for instruction, plans for se- 
curing parents’ written requests for 
their children to be released for week- 
day classes, agreement on time for the 
release of pupils, decision upon the 
grades to be released, and provision 
for records of attendance and assign- 
ment of responsibility for pupils’ safety 
and behavior en route between the 
school and religious education centers. 


Current Publications 


For those interested in the weekday 
program of religious education there is 
a growing body of reference materials. 
These include discussions of principles 
and policies involved in the program 
and contrasting points of view regard- 
ing it, descriptions of current practice 
and reports of studies which present 
the status of the weekday classes in 
specific situations. Current publica- 
tions representing the several types of 
emphasis are listed in the following 
bibliography. 


Discussions of Principles and Problems 


BrRapsHAW, Emerson G. Can religion be 
taught in our public schools? In Religious 
education, 35: 1: 32-39. January-March 
1940. 

JoHNSON, F. Ernest. Has religious teaching 
a place in public education? In Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 16: 
2: 8-10, October 1939. 

ReLicious INstrucTION ON ScHooL, TIME. A 
Symposium. In Frontiers of Democracy, 
7: 57: 72-77, December 15, 1940. 

SuGGESTED SYLLABUS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND Pustic Epucation. Part I, The place 
of religion in elementary and secondary 
education, by Harrison 8. Elliott; Part II, 
The place of religion in higher education, 
by Stewart G. Cole. Chicago, IIL, Reli- 
gious Education Association, 1941. 16 p. 

VierH, Paut H. Weekday religious educa- 
tion, and Brubaker, John 8S. Democracy, 
religion and the public schools. In New 
Haven Teachers’ Journal, 34: 2: 8-12, De- 
cember 1940. 


(Concluded on page 306) 
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To meet shortages in engineers with specialized training 
already being experienced by defense industries, 139 
colleges and universities are voluntarily participating in the 
Engineering Defense Training program administered by the 
U. S. Office of Education. In 46 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico, courses are being conducted in 





AIR CONDITIONING 
when applied to a submarine. That is why the University 
of New Hampshire is teaching it to these civilian employees 
of the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 


means more than mere comfort 


PREPARING A MOLD to shape an intricate casting is a 
delicate operation, as is being discovered by these students 
at Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN are frequently enrolled. Drawings are the short- 
hand of the shops. This secretary to a defense plant 


executive is learning how to make and read blue-prints 
at the Pittsburgh extension center of The Pennsylvania 
State College. 










Engineering Detense Training Program 









such subjects as machine design, tool engineering, th 
chemistry of explosives, aerodynamics, naval architectuy 
materials testing, and many others. Course content varig : 
in accordance with local defense training needs. Congr 
appropriated $9,000,000 to finance the Engineering Defeny 
Training courses. 


LABORATORY TRAINING is important. Here a student in cay 
sanitation works out a problem on a delicate balance at the Agrici | 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
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ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS are enrolled in a number of Engineé 
ing Defense Training courses. Here are some of the 47 Nat s 
Reserve officers studying diesel engineering at Cornell Universil 
Ithaca, N. Y. Similar groups have been assigned to Penn Sta 
Lehigh University, and North Carolina State College. 
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The President’s letter (at 
right) was read by Federal 


xxx 





Security Administrator Paul 


the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense held in Washington, May 26 
98. Approximately 900 delegates from 


all parts of the United States met for 


those 3 days and discussed ways and 
means to make America strong for mili- 
tary, industrial, and social defense 
through proper and adequate nutrition. 

A highlight of the conference was 
the statement of nutrition standards for 
the country. These standards resulted 
from the far-reaching work of the Food 
and Nutrition Committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council. (See chart at 
right below. ) 

It is explained that the chart ex- 
pressed in laboratory terms may be met 
For 


instance, the following daily det would 


by many combinations of food. 


measure up to these proposals, the con- 
ference was informed: One pint of milk 
for an adult and more for a child; a 
serving of meat, and cheaper cuts are 
just as nutritious; one egg or some suit- 
able substitute such as navy beans; two 
vegetables, one of which should be 
green or yellow; two fruits, one of 
which should be rich in vitamin C, 
found abundantly in citrus fruits and 
tomatoes; breads, flour, and cereal, most 
or preferably all whole grain or en- 
riched; some butter or oleomargarine 
with vitamin A added; other foods to 
satisfy the appetite. 

Reports and recommendations of the 
National Nutrition Conference for De- 
fense will be available through the 
Office of the Coordinator of Health, 
Welfare, and Related Defense Activi- 
ties, Washington, D. C. 

The conference sent the President a 
nutrition program for defense and sug- 
gested the program become a basic part 
The 


program covers research, economic pol- 


of permanent Government policy. 


icy, and social responsibility, public 
health and medical aspects of nutrition, 
nutrit'‘on for workers in defense indus- 
tries, methods of education in nutrition, 


(Concluded on page 316) 
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National Nutrition Conference for Defense 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
May 23, 1941. 
My DEAR GOVERNOR: 


I am highly gratified to learn that invitations to the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense have met with such generous response. It demonstrates the eager interest of the 
public, of educational and research centers, of medical and social sciences alike. I only 
regret that because of the pressure of these critical days I shall be unable to meet with you. 

The conference has significant responsibilities—to explore and define our nutrition 
problems, and to map out recommendations for an immediate program of action. This is vital. 
During these days of stress the health problems of the military and civilian population are in- 
separable. Total defense demands manpower. The full energy of every American is necessary. 
Medical authorities recognize completely that efficiency and stamina depend on proper food. 
Fighting men of our armed forces, workers in industry, the families of these workers, 
every man and woman in America, must have nourishing food. If people are undernourished, 
they cannot be efficient in producing what we need in our unified drive for dynamic strength. 

In recent years scientists have made outstanding discoveries as to the amounts and kinds 
of foods needed for maximum health and vigor. Yet every survey of nutrition, by whatever 
methods conducted, shows that here in the United States malnutrition is widespread and 
The Department of Agriculture has estimated that many millions of men, women 
We do not lack and 
Our task is 


serious. 
and children do not get the foods which science considers essential. 
we will not lack the means of producing food in abundance and variety. 
to translate this abundance into reality for every American family. 

I shall follow the work of the conference with deep interest and expectantly await its 
recommendations. 


Very sincerely yours, 
/s) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


HONORABLE PAUL V. McNutTT, Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 








Chart of recommended daily allowances for specific nutrients ! 


[Committee on Foods and Nutrition, National Research Council] 





























| rate —4 Ribo| Nise 
Cal- ’rTo- Cal- > ; | tinic 
ais ‘ain <a Iron A? | mm | bic | flav- ‘acid ? 
| | (Bl) 4} acid | in | 
} | (C) 3 | 
| 
| milli-| milli-| milli-| milli-| milli- 
Man (70 kilograms): | grams grams\grams| I. U. |grams|grams|grams\grams| J. U. 
Moderately active | 3,000 70 0.8| 12] 5,000] 1.8 75 2.7 18 | 
Very active | 4, 500 2.3 3.3) 23 |}. 4) 
Sendentary | 2,500 | 15] 22) 6] 
Woman (56 kilograms): | | | 
Moderately active 2,500; 60/ .8| 12] 5,000] 1.5] 7] 22) 15 
Very active 3, 000 os 1.3 2.7 | 8; (4 
Sedentary 2, 100 1.2 1.8 12; 
Pregnancy (latter half) 2, 500 85} 1.5 15 | 6,000; 1.8)| 100; 2.5] 18 | 400-800 
Lactation 3,000 | 100| 2.0 | 8,000} 23) 150} 3.0] 23 | 400-800 
Children up to 12 years | | 
Under 1 year 5 |} 6100 | 63-4 1.0 6} 1,500 ho .6 4 | 400-800 
1-3 years 1,200} 40] 1.0] 7] 2,000 | 6 | 35 9 ara 
4-6 years? 1, 600 50 1.0 | 8 2, 500 8] 50 1.2 i} — 
7-9 years 2, 000 | 60 1.0} 10] 3,500} 10] 60 1.5 10 (4) 
10-12 years 2,500 | 70 } 12] 12] 4500] 12 | 7] 18 | mies 
Children over 12 years: | j | | 
Girls: 
13-15 years 2, 800 80 1.3 15 | 5,000 1.4 SO 2.0 14 |_. 
16-20 years. ; 2,400| 75| 1.0 15 | 5,000] 1.2 80| 1.8 12 (4) 
Boys | 
13-15 years Rais : 3,200} 85] 1.4 15| 5,000! 1.6) 90| 24] 16 . 
16-20 vears es —_— 3, 800 100 1.4 15 | 6,000 2.0 100 3.0 20 (*) 





aim in planning practical dietaries. 
ances can be met by a good diet of natural foods ; 
this will also provide other minerals and vitamins, 
the requirements for which are less well known. 


provided as vitamin A, greater if chiefly as the pro- 
vitamin carotene. 


Units ; 
national Units; (1 
U.S, P. unit.) 


‘Vitamin D is undoubtedly necessary for older 
children and adults. When not available from sun 
shine, it should be provided probably up to the 
minimal amounts recommended for infants. 

5 Needs of infants increase from month to month. 
The amounts given are for approximately 6 to 18 
months. The amounts of protein and calcium 
needed are less if from breast milk, 

® Per kilogram. 

* Allowances are based on the middle age for 
each group (as 2 to 5, 8, etc.), and for moderate 
activity. 


1 These are tentative allowances toward which to 
These allow 


2 Requirements may be less than these amounts if 


81 milligram thiamin equals 335 International 
1 milligram ascorbic acid equals 20 Inter 
International Unit equals 1 
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Third in Series 


An Approach to Geography 


by Bertha Delehanty, The City and Country School 


*% X& #& “Do you want to take a trip 
on a boat?” was the question 
that greeted me when I walked 

into the 7-year-olds’ room recently. A 

half dozen children were grouped 

around a large floor map of Manhattan 
and its environs—a brightly colored af 
fair painted by the group. 

A sort of trip game was in progress, 
the children taking turns navigating a 
small boat “up the river to the Cat 
skills,” “across the Hudson to Jersey,” 
“down the bay to the Narrows,” or wher- 
ever the skipper was requested to go. 
The play was spirited and dramatic and 
it was obvious that the children were 
re-living in vivid form actual experi 
ences they had shared on trips and in 
discussions. The map, it seems, had 
been made originally as a help in trac 
ing New York’s water supply—hence 
the inclusion of the Catskills. As early 
as 7, we accustom the children to the 
idea of making maps for a purpose. We 
ask, “For what will it be used? What 
will it show us?” 

In observing these children at play, 
one might be impressed by their famili- 
arity with the environment, the ease 
with which they could locate and name 
the various bodies of water, their free 
use of the terms north, east, south, and 
west, etc. The answer is that such in 
formation and the degree of orientation 
manifested by these 7-year-olds would 
not be possible were it not for the op 
portunities they had had at 3, 4, 5, and 
6 to explore their environment in ever 
widening circles, and to dramatize their 
findings in block building. Thus by the 
time they are 6, their block schemes 
often begin to assume the aspect of a 
crude kind of map of Manhattan with 
the salient geographic features clearly 
indicated. 

By 8, then, the children are suffi 
ciently established in their surround- 
ings to warrant taking them farther 
afield. In connection with the running 
of the school post office, which this 
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group takes on as a job, they study the 
development of the postal system in the 
United States. Starting with the In- 
dian villages on Manhattan, they find 
out why the trails connecting them took 
the routes they did, why the Boston Post 
Road followed the Indian trail, where 
the early settlements were located and 
how they maintained contact with each 
other. As a result most 8-year-olds ac- 
quire the following geographic back- 
ground: The topography of Manhattan 
Island and its relation to other harbors 
on the Atlantic coast ; the Appalachian 
Mountains in relation to the coast; New 
York State in relation to Lake Erie and 
the Mohawk Hudson Valley; and North 
America as part of the world. None of 
these do they learn as isolated facts, but 
all as part of a build-up of the colonial 
picture, or in connection with where 
letters and packages go today and how 
they get there. 

Geography in the 9-year-old group is 
likewise closely related to the main in- 
terest. These children run the school 
store, in connection with which they 
pursue the growth of trade and trans- 
portation in this country. 


Map Work 


A great deal of map work is done by 
the 9-year-olds. They start usually by 
making a map of some place they know 
well, if possible indicating the routes 
from Manhattan to this place. If they 
don’t know it, they consult road or rail 
maps. From this small beginning they 
gradually work up to a study of the 
whole United States, a study involving 
a new orientation; for it is something 
of a shock to a child to find that Man- 
hattan has shrunk to a mere speck. 
Maps are used in connection with all 
history material. Routes of explorers, 
railroads, air lines, roads, canals, etc., 
are looked up. Economic maps to show 
the location of coal, iron, oil, gas, and 
crops are often made in connection with 


a special topic. Charts are used to 


steamers, a study which involves the 
globe and latitude and longitude. 
The older groups extend their geog. 
raphy background still further, accord. 
ing to the jobs that engage them. The 
10-year-olds, for example, print by} 
hand the beginning reading material} 
for the sevens. From this an interest! 
in alphabets develops and in tracing 
their origin the children are carried 
back to the dawn of recorded history, 
The study of Egypt and Babylon brings} 
out the geography factors upon whieh! 
these river civilizations grew up; while 
the Phoenicians, those energetic traders 
and colonizers credited with introducing 
the phonetic alphabet into Europe, fur- 
nish the Mediterranean region as geo-) 
graphic background for their activities, 
The children add to their map-making| 
experiments by modeling simple con- 


trace the course of Clipper ships aud 
| 


tour maps in clay. They are led to con- 
sider what the occupations would be in| 
countries with different topographies;' 
to imagine the effect of deserts, seas, 
mountains, on men, conditioning them 
to the lives of nomads, of fishermen, 
of traders, of shepherds. The 11-year- 
olds, as the official printers of the 
school, go back in their history to the 
beginnings of printing. ‘This means an 
investigation into the Renaissance in| 
Europe with its spread of civilization. 
On the geography side, it involves an| 
intensive study of the physical factors 
of the main trade routes of Europe. 


Interpreting Human Problems 


It becomes increasingly evident, | 
then, as we go through the school, that 
our main purpose is to use geography 
material to interpret human problems 
both past and present. With our two | 
oldest groups, the 12- and 13-year-olds, | 
the emphasis is chiefly on geography | 
factors underlying present-day prob- 
lems. Headline news of the moment | 
focuses attention on such topics as hemi- | 
sphere defense, Latin-American rela-} 
tions, the protection of our own nat- 
ural resources, etc. Having started 
off as little children on their own home 
ground, they find themselves at 18 
back in America studying intensively 
United States history, and then the 
cycle is completed. 
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Latin-American Exchange Students 


by John C. Patterson, Senior Specialist in Inter-American Educational Relations 


kk * The number of official ex- 


change students between the 
American Republics is neces- 





sarily small because the convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations provides for but two 
students from any one country to each 
of the other countries ratifying. 
Therefore, should all the Republics 
ratify, the total number of exchange 
scholars going out from one country 
would be 40 and from all of the Amer- 
icas there would be 840 official exchange 
students studying abroad among the 
other Republics. 
That information, 
particularly to those graduate students 
from the United States who are sent 
to the other American Republics on the 
exchange basis. The other side of the 
story on this official effort to develop 


however, refers 


a clearer understanding between the 
American Republics through the fur- 
thering of closer cultural relations is 
that which deals with the young Latin 
Americans who have come to the 
United States to continue their studies. 
Thirteen and one woman 
are now United States 
under this exchange program. Ten of 
these students registered for academic 
work at the beginning of the academic 
year. For the second semester, one ad- 
ditional fellowship was awarded to 
Chile, and three young men from Haiti 
have recently arrived in New York. 
This highly qualified group of students 
represents as wide a variety of inter- 
ests as they do American Republics. 
They come from Chile, Costa Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and Paraguay. The number 
will no doubt be larger another year 
for there have recently been further 
ratifications of the treaty, and some 
countries which have previously rati- 
fied but not asked for panels of stu- 
dents may be expected to do so yet 


young men 
here in the 


this year. 

The following list of Latin-American 
students reveals a wide range of inter- 
ests and backgrounds: 
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Dr. Rodolfo Abaunza Salinas was 
born in Leon, Nicaragua, and is a grad- 
uate of the law school in Managua. He 
possesses the degree of doctor of law and 
passed his bar examinations prior to his 
coming to the United States. In this 
country Dr. Abaunza is registered at the 
American University School of Social 
Science and Public Affairs in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is pursuing work in eco- 
nomics and international affairs. De- 
scribing his observations Dr. Abaunza 
says: “Through my personal observa- 
tions during the months I have spent in 
the United States I have been able to 
observe with great satisfaction the vig- 
orous movement toward cooperation and 
good will which is unfolding in the re- 
lations between this great country and 
the other republics of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

Dr. Oscar Batlle was born at Santiago 
de las Caballeras in the Dominican Re- 
public. He finished high school in his 
native city and in 1934 entered the Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo, Trujillo 
City, from which he received his degree 
in medicine in 1940. His internship 
was done at San Rafael Hospital in 
Santiago. 

Upon receiving appointment as an ex- 
change student, Dr. Batlle came to New 
York and entered the Columbia Univer- 
sity Medical School for specialized 
study on treatment of diseases of the 
eyes, ears, and nose. He has expressed 
the belief that there could be no better 
place for him to carry on his studies 
since all factors seem to have combined 
to make his work effective and agree- 
able: Friends, instructors, academic fa- 
cilities, and even the city itself. 


Recently three students from the Re- 
public of Haiti arrived in this country 
on fellowships under the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations and have entered Co- 
lumbia University for the second se- 


mester. Members of this group are: 


Max Bissainthe was born in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. His secondary school- 
ing was under the direction of the 
French Brothers of St. Louis de Gon- 
zague and he later studied at the Tep- 
penhauer Institute. This was followed 
by 3 years at the law school in Port-au- 
Prince, from which he was graduated in 
1933. Since then he has been an em- 
ployee of the Department of Interior in 


Haiti. His chief interest is in library 
work ; he is connected with the National 
Library at Port-au-Prince. He is study- 
. . e . . : 
ing in the School of Library Science in 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Jules Blanchet, who is a graduate 
of the law school at Port-au-Prince, is 
an employee of the department of for- 
eign affairs of the republic. In Co- 
lumbia University Mr. Blanchet will 
take work in the economies field. 

Jorge Del Canto, who is an assist- 
ant professor of economic geography 
at the University of Chile in Santiago, 
is spending his year here as an ex- 
change student at the University of 
California, in Berkeley. “My particu- 
lar interest,” he says, “is to promote 
in my country a realistic understand- 
ing of our social and economic prob- 
lems through a wider diffusion of 
knowledge of the potentialities of our 
resources and manpower, as well as to 
the significance of technological 
changes in the valorization of those 
resources.” Again he says: “As a 
member of the American family in the 
continental sense, my interest goes as 
far as to contribute modestly to the 
fulfilment of an understanding of our 
cultural differences in the Western 
Hemisphere as the basis for the preser- 
vation and endurance of our New World 
civilization.” 

Fernando Carvajal Barahona was 
born at Zapote, Costa Rica, and com- 
pleted a 5-year course of study at the 
National School of Agriculture at San 
José, of that Republic, in 1938. The 
following year he served as an agron- 
omist in charge of the plant pathology 
section of the Instituto de Defensa del 
Café. Mr. Carvajal is carrying on his 
graduate studies in plant pathology at 
Cornell University, working toward 
his master’s degree and is much in- 
terested in some research he is doing 
on “sigatoka,” a disease of the banana. 

He represented the Costa Rican En- 
gineering Association at the Phila- 
delphia meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Dr. Julio C. Cheni Bordon is the 
recipient of a fellowship from Para- 
guay where he holds the position of 
professor of pediatrics, faculty of 
medicine, in Asuncién. He is a gradu- 
ate of the faculty of medicine, Uni- 
versity of Montevideo, Uruguay. His 
wish in coming to the United States 
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was to carry on his study in the field 
of pediatrics, and he is now studying 
at the University of Chicago where he 
has been appointed voluntary assist- 
ant in the pediatrics service. Later 
he hopes to study also child nutrition, 
the subject of vitamins, and to do some 
special work on the social diseases. 

Mr. Diego Manuel Dominguez Cab- 
allero, a native of Panama, completed 
his secondary school work at La Salle 
School, Panama, and later entered the 
University of Panama from which he 
was graduated with honors in 1939. 
During this period he served part time 
as private secretary of the minister of 
education, and he also did advanced 
work in philosophy and literature at 
the University of Panama in the sum 
mer. He was the Panama delegate 
at the Second World Youth Congress 
in New York in 1938 and was later a 
member of the Division of Protocol at 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers 
held in Panama. Mr. Dominguez is at 
the University of Chicago where he is 
studying philosophy, English, and 
speech. 

Alejandro Martinez was born in San 
Pedro de Macoris, Dominican Repub 
lic. He took a 4-year course in civil 
engineering at the University of Santo 
Domingo, completing the course in July 
of last year and in October he arrived 
in this country to continue his studies 
in Columbia University as an exchange 
student. Despite the fact that engi 
neering is his field of primary inter 
ests, he is also intensively studying 
English. 

César Z. Quintero comes from Pan 
ama where he graduated from the In 
stituto Nacional with the degree of 
bachiller en ciencias and from the Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Panama, where 
he received a degree in law and politi 
sal science. Also he was a delegate of 
the University of Panama to the Sec 
ond World Youth Congress in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., in 1938. Mr. Quintero 
as an exchange student is studying at 
the Foreign Service School of George 
town University, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. William Savain, the third fellow 
of the Haitian group, was born in Port 
au-Prince, Haiti, and received his doc 
tor of medicine degree after 5 years’ 
study at the faculty of medicine in that 
city. Then he was connected with the 
electro-radiologique clinic of Dr. Assad 
for 1 year, specializing in the study of 
cancer or cancerology. In the United 
States Dr. Savain will continue his 
work in that field at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. 

Leopoldo Sequel is an exchange stu 
dent from Chile and is studying at 
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Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In Chile he received his certifi- 
cate to teach in the elementary schools 
from the J. A. Nuiez Normal School, 
of Santiago. From there he entered 
the Instituto Pedagégico of the Univer- 
sity of Chile and completed his studies 
for a certificate of high school teacher 
of mathematics. ‘This was followed by 
several years of experience as an ele- 
mentarv school teacher and as a super- 
visor at the demonstration school in 
Santiago. Mr. Seguel became inter- 
ested in the literature on education in 
the United States and he came to this 
country to obtain as broad training as 
possible in education as a whole rather 
than in his former field of specializa- 
tion, the teaching of mathematics. He 
studied first in Oregon State College 
and spent the 1940 summer session at 
Ohio State University. In the autumn 
of 1940 he received one of the exchange 
fellowships and since that time has 
been studying in the Teachers College 
of Columbia University. 

Mrs. Maria M. de Gonzdlez-Vera, of 
Santiago, Chile, is studying at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Studying in the United States is no 
new experience for her, for in 1924 she 
was appointed professor of Spanish at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., 
and at the same time took courses im 
English grammar and literature. In 
1925 she entered the school of letters 
and philosophy of Columbia Univer- 
sity and spent 2 years there studying 
English. She entered Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in 1927 and 
received her master of arts degree. Af 
ter her return to Chile in 1928, Mrs. 
Gonzalez-Vera returned to her teach- 
ing and has taught in a number of 
schools there. 

Mrs. Gonzalez-Vera’s chief interest 
at the present time is adult education 
and she is now registered in a number 
of courses in that field in Columbia 
University. She hopes her work here 
will prepare her to work out a pro- 
gram of adult education for Chile upon 
her return to that country. 


Enthusiasm Manifested 


It is most encouraging to note the 
enthusiasm which these students unan- 
imously manifest for their northern 
neighbor: The country itself, its people, 
social trends and institutions, the ed- 
ucational and research facilities avail- 
able here, or, in short, for our way of 
life. That we reciprocate this interest 
is a foregone conclusion. It is demon- 
strated to a large measure by the warm 
welcome and friendship which have 





been extended by fellow students an 
by the faculties of the various mstitu 
tions of learning which they are at 
tending. The students have all spokey 
of this spontaneously, and it is a sig. 
nificant point. As heretofore state 
under the terms of the present treat 
we will receive up to 40 of these stu 
dents and send 40 others abroad as ous 
The others may d¢ 





part of the plan. 
likewise, bringing the total of exchange 
students to 840 individuals each year; 


constitute a  gog 


The possibilities 
which is well worth striving for i 
terms of rich returns in cultural and 
educational ties between all of the 


Americas. 


* | 


Religious Education 


(Concluded from page 301) 


Practice in the Weekday Classes of Religious 
Education 


HowetLt, WALTER LD. What are the first 
steps? So you are planning a weekday 
church school? Jn International Journal 
of Religious Education, 17:8—9, December 
1940. 

Jounson, S. L. A workable religious week: 
day program. Jn Minnesota Journal of 
Education, 20: 561-2, May 1940. 

THE WEEKDAY CHURCH ScHOoOL. Mew Edu} 
cational Bulletin No. 601, International 
Council of Religious Education. Chicago} 
Ill., 1940. 51 p. ' 

WASSON, ISABEL B. The River Forest plan of 
weekday religious education, and Shave, 
Erwin L., Significant aspects of the . 
Forest Plan. Jn Religious Education, 353 
4: 227-235, October—December 1940. 


Status Studies 


Davis, MAry Dapney. Weekday religious 
instruction, classes for public-school pw 
pils conducted on released school time 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Pamphict No. 36, 
Washington, D. C., 1933. 34 p. 

GoRHAM, DonAtp E. The status of Protes 
tant weekday church schools in the United 
States. Contributions to Christian Edw 
cation, No. 1. The School of Religious Edw 
cation of the Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Philadelphia, 1934. %6 p. 

THOMPSON, KeNNETH L. Weekday religioug 
education in the high schools of the United 
States. Contributions to Christian Edw 
cation, No. 4. The Eastern Baptist The 
ological Seminary, Philadelphia, 1938, 40D. 
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Vocational Education 


by J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Education 


xk 


Any review of the progress 
of the federally aided pro- 
gram of vocational education 





for the past fiscal year must take into 
consideration the preparations made by 
the States to 
machinery for the inauguration of the 


their educational 


gear 
defense-training program. 

When it became apparent that some 
provision would have to be made for 
training workers and prospective work- 
ers in occupations essential to the 
national defense, State boards for voca- 
tional education began at once to plan 
programs which could be operated co- 
incidentally with the “going” program, 
and which would meet the particular 
needs of such workers. 

Although held 


their program of defense-training in 


most of the States 
abeyance pending anticipated appro- 
priation of funds by the Congress, vo- 
cational schools in a number of areas 
started defense-training programs sev- 
eral months prior to July 1, 1940, the 
date on which federally aided defense- 
training legislation became effective. 
Such preliminary training was carried 
on in the public schools at periods when 
the school facilities were not being 
used for the regular instruction pro- 
gram. In other instances, additional 
quarters and facilities were secured for 
defense-training classes. In many cen- 
ters night shifts were organized and 
school shops were kept open for 24 
hours a day. 

In anticipation of the Federal legis- 
lation almost all of the States for- 
mulated in advance plans for carrying 
Many of them, there- 


fore, were prepared to put their pro- 


on the tra ining. 


grams into immediate operation. 


Enrollments 


Following a trend which has been 


maintained throughout the 
period in which the federally aided pro- 


23-year 


gram of vocational education has been 
in operation, the enrollment in voca- 
tional education classes increased from 


2,083,757 for the fiscal year 1938-389 to 
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9,290,741 in 1939-40. This is an in- 
crease of 206,984, or 9.9 percent. 

Increased enrollments were reported 
by the States, also, in each of the vari- 
ous vocational education fields. The 
enrollment in vocational agriculture 
classes was 584,133 as compared with 
538,586 in the previous year; trade and 
industrial education classes enrolled 
758,409, as compared with a previous 
enrollment of 715,239; home economics 
education 818.766 as 
compared with a previous enrollment 
of 741,503; and distributive education 
classes enrolled 129,433 as compared 
with 88,429 in the previous year. 


classes enrolled 


Research Activities Broadened 


States and Territories are giving 
attention than before to re- 
the various fields of voca- 


greater 
search in 
tional education. 

The survey is an accepted form of re- 
search in all States. It is used most 
frequently to determine the employ- 
ment possibilities and in turn the voca- 
tional training needs in States, coun- 
The information 
is used as a basis for 


ties, cities, or towns. 
thus obtained 
vocational training programs and as a 
guide in modifying programs already 
in operation, to meet changing condi- 


tions. 
Agricultural Education 


Perhaps no single activity in the 
field of agricultural education has re- 
ceived greater attention during the 
year than the cooperative planning 
programs sponsored by vocational ag- 
riculture and home economics depart- 
ments in many States, in an effort to 
assist farmers and farm women to solve 
the problems of home and family liv- 
ing. Four vocational agriculture de- 
partments in New Hampshire cooper- 
ated with home economics departments 
in arranging programs in which family 
finances and other family problems 
were discussed in classes for adults. 
Farm men and women in two New 
Jersey counties discussed. their prob- 


lems at community meetings. South 
Carolina set up six development cen- 
ters, the purpose of which is to deter- 
mine the various phases of agriculture 
and homemaking that may be taught 
to the best advantage in a specific com- 
munity, and also to secure information 
and facts which may be used to advan- 
tage in reorganizing the general cur- 
riculum in the local school, around the 
activities and occupations of the people 
within a community. 

In the Southern States, particularly, 
these community projects have resulted 
in a number of instances in the estab- 
lishment of farm and home shops in 
which equipment may be repaired ; com- 
munity canneries for preserving fruits, 
vegetables, and meats to meet the dietary 
needs of the community and to provide 
laboratory experience for school stu- 
dents; sawmills for cutting timber for 
building and repairing houses at rela- 
tively small cost ; community hatcheries, 
to be used on a cooperative basis; feed 
mills for grinding and mixing feed 
grown on the farms; cane mills and 
sweetpotato curing houses to provide 


for cooperative storing. 
Curriculum Developments 


Special emphasis was given during 
the year in many States to the develop- 
ment of programs of instruction in 
agriculture based on the needs of indi- 
viduals and the communities in which 
they live. To this end teachers are 
urged and encouraged to base their in- 
structional 
surveys made by them. 


programs on community 


Supervised Farm Practice 


There has been an increasing tend- 
ency during the year to make super- 
vised farming programs carried on by 
vocational agriculture students as a 
part of their instructional program 
more comprehensive and varied in 
Emphasis is being placed on the 
development of supervised farming 
programs that students may continue 
and expand throughout high school and 


scope. 
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that may serve as a nucleus for their 
permanent farming program after they 
have completed their vocational agri- 
culture training. To this end students 
are encouraged to extend their super- 
vised farm practice into a diversity of 
fields—raising dairy cattle, fruit pro- 
duction, vegetable growing, poultry 
production, and similar activities—giv- 
ing special attention in planning these 
activities to local agricultural practices, 
possibilities, and conditions, and keep 
ing constantly in mind the ultimate 
objective—establishment in farming on 
a permanent basis. 


Agricultural Education for Negroes 


Two developments in the program of 
agricultural education for Negroes are 
of particular interest: (1) The increase 
in the number of community canning 
programs in operation in Negro vo- 
cational agriculture departments in 
southern rural schools; and (2) the in- 
crease in the number of joint agricul- 
ture and home economics education pro- 
grams in these schools. 

Georgia and South Carolina have 
particularly outstanding examples of 
community canning projects. More 
than half the Negro departments of 
vocational agriculture in Georgia have 
community canneries where community 
products may be canned by farmers 
and their wives and where students 
may secure practical experience in con- 
nection with their courses in agricul- 
ture and home economics. 


Future Farmers of America 


The 1939-40 program of activities of 
the Future Farmers of America, na- 
tional organization of boys studying 
vocational agriculture in rurai schools, 
which is sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education, called for “a mem- 
bership of 240,000 by the time of the 
thirteenth annual convention” in No- 
vember 1940. The number of local chap- 
ters of the F. F. A. in local high-school 
vocational agriculture departments was 
6,954 in 1940 as compared to 6,313 in 
1939. 

Activities of State, district, and local 
associations of the Future Farmers of 
America during the year inciuded par- 
ticipation in community projects; 
staging radio broadcasts; competing 
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in local, State, and national judging, 
public speaking, and other contests; 
and operation of thrift banks, credit 
agencies, and cooperative activities. 
Several State organizations have estab- 
lished summer camps and engaged in 
other recreational activities. An out- 
standing example of cooperation 
among chapters of the Future Farmers 
of America, is found in Oklahoma, 
where State F. F. A. chapters raised 
$10,500 to match funds contributed by 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Oklahoma State Fair 
Associaticn for the erection of an $80,- 
000 F. F. A. building on the State 
fair grounds, 

Delegates from all chartered State 
F, F. A. associations attended the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Future 
Farmers of America held in Kansas 
City and more than 6,400 students of 
vocational agriculture from the various 
States participated in judging contests 
and shows held in connection with the 
convention. 

The national F. F. A. during the 
year made the final payment on a 22- 
acre tract of land purchased as a site 
for a national F. F. A. camp near 
Mount Vernon, ancestral estate of 
George Washington. 


New Farmers of America 


The New Farmers of America, na- 
tional organization of Negro boys 
studying vocational agriculture in rural 
schools, continued to advance during 
the year. The membership of the or- 
ganization totaled more than 25,000 at 
the end of the year. Each of the 18 
States in which an N. F. A. association 
has been organized holds an annual 
State convention to develop leadership 
and good citizenship in Negro rural 
youth. Six hundred delegates at- 
tended the national convention of the 
organization held in Bordentown, N. J. 

The objectives and activities of the 
New Farmers of America are similar 
to those of the Future Farmers of 
America. 

Trade and Industrial Education 

Significant of the trend of the times 
is the fact that auto mechanics, elec- 
tricity, machine-shop, general voca- 
tional, metal-working, aviation, build- 


ing-trade, drafting, and carpentry 
courses in the order of their listing are 
the courses which attracted heaviest 
enrollments during the year in full- 
time day classes. 

The need for training in the various 
skilled trades of youth in small com- 
munities where only a few persons are 
needed each year and for which local 
training would not be justified, is now 
being met by the establishment of 
county, sectional, or State trade schools, 
Supported by and serving as they do 
large areas, these schools can provide 
adequate training facilities in a number 
of trades and are probably in a better 
position to place their pupils than 
schools in a single small community. 

Continued attention has been given 
to planning courses of instruction for | 





2c 


girls and women, and in a number of 

school buildings erected in recent years, | 
special provision has been made for 
training them. More recently plans 
have been made in a number of States 
to train women as workers in defense 


occupations as they are needed. 
Accomplishments 


Illustrative of the accomplishments 
in trade and industrial education are 
the achievements in individual States, 
such as: The joint survey of industrial 
opportunities in New Hampshire made 
by the University of New Hampshire 
and the State board for vocational 
education; the study made by Massa- 
chusetts which shows that 76 percent 
of the pupils completing day trade 
courses during the year were placed in 
jobs immediately, and that in the case 
of those enrolled in machine shop and 
welding courses, placement was prac- 
tically 100 percent; the practice fol- 
lowed in Connecticut of releasing a se- 
lected number of trade instructors from 
their teaching duties in order that they 
may return to employment in indus- 
try for limited periods, and thus keep 
abreast of new techniques in their re- 
spective occupations; the organization 
of numerous training classes for fire- 
men in Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
the extensive training program for em- 
ployees in the United States Naval Air 
Station sponsored by the county school 





board at Pensacola, Fla.; the summer 
school courses provided by Wichita, 
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Kans., schools to prepare young people 
for employment in aircraft factories; 
the training set up in Kentucky to pro- 
vide both preparatory and trade exten- 
sion training in the mining industry; 
the trade-preparatory courses for Ne- 
groes established at Paducah, Ky.; and 
the dull-season course for bricklayers’ 
unions sponsored by the State board 
for vocational education and held at 
Iowa State College. 


Home Economics Education 


Started primarily for the training of 
young women for homemaking and 
home management pursuits, home eco- 
nomics education is now being offered 
to a large number of boys in various 
States. Reports received by the Office 
of Education show that 31,225 boys 
were reached by such classes during the 
year, 2,808 of them in classes for both 
boys and girls, 11,115 in classes for 
boys only, and 17,302 in exchange 
classes. 

Each person enrolled in a home eco- 
nomics course in a high school, reim- 
bursed from Federal funds, is required 
under Federal law to undertake home 
projects as a part of her instruction 
program. During the year, home eco- 
nomics students carried on approxi- 
mately 971,434 home projects, an in- 
crease of 111,199 or 12.9 percent over 
the previous year. Projects included 
home improvement, providing food for 
the family, selection, care, and con- 
struction of clothing, child care and 
guidance, home management, art and 
science in the home, and family and 
social relations. 

The effort started by a number of 
school systems to meet the problems of 
home and family living within com- 
munities by developing community ed- 
ucation programs has resulted in the 
establishment of such programs in 
about 200 centers. These programs are 
patterned after those in the 4 centers— 
located in 2 cities and 2 rural counties, 
and sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion and State boards for vocational 
education—started in 1937. Through 
some form of council or planning 
group composed of individuals and 
civic, welfare, and other agencies inter- 
ested in family life education, each of 
these centers is studying the processes 
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involved in a relatively new type of 
community organization which seeks to 
accomplish its objectives by coordinat- 
ing and expanding existing local serv- 
ices of all types, rather than by creat- 
ing new ones. 

Several highlights in the program of 
training teachers of home economics 
are emphasized in reports from the 
States. First is the fact that 45 
teacher-training institutions located in 
the 4 geographic administrative regions 
and in Puerto Rico made improve- 
ments in their home economics curric- 
ulum in accord with information de- 
veloped in cooperative Federal and 
State teacher-training studies and con- 
ferences. Second is the progress made 
during the year in providing student 
teaching experience for both white and 
Negro teacher-training students in 
centers away from teacher-training in- 
stitution campuses. Third important 
highlight in the teacher-training pro- 
gram is the employment in a number 
of States of an increased number of 
supervisory or critic teachers. 

Other matters to which special at- 
tention was given in the field of home 
economics education include: Studies 
of home conditions by teachers in order 
to secure information for use in for- 
mulating their instructional programs; 
employment of teachers on year-round 
basis, to enable them to make home 
visits and participate more effectively 
in the life of their communities; home- 
making education programs for adults 
and out-of-school youth; cooperation 
with National Youth Administration 
in resident work projects for both 
white and Negro youth; and research 
in a wide variety of problems related 
to home economics education. 


Business Education 


A review of the federally aided dis- 
tributive education program for the 
year should take into account the ex- 
tension of this program to small and 
medium-sized towns and to workers in 
smaller distributive businesses; the 
tendency in many States to develop a 
long-range training program; the in- 
creased recognition by employers and 
employees alike of the benefits of the 
program ; and the effective cooperation 
of trade associations in the program 


on a local, State, and National basis. 

Two facts bear testimony to the 
growth of the distributive education 
program during the year. First is the 
enrollment in distributive education 
classes which increased from 88,429 in 
1938-39 to 129,433 during 1939-40, the 
third year for which the program was 
in operation; second is the increase in 
the number of centers in which classes 
are organized—from 623 in 1938-39 to 
981 in 1939-40. 

A wide variety and number of dis- 
tributive education courses were of- 
fered during the year. Specifically, the 
States offered 166 different kinds of 
courses for workers in 79 kinds of dis- 
tributive occupations. Included in this 
number are courses in appliance selling ; 
arithmetic for buyers and salespeople; 
color, line, and design ; corrective speech 
for salespersons; credit and collection 
problems; merchandising; telephone 
selling ; window and store display ; and 
store management. 

The problem of providing training 
for distributive workers in the smaller 
centers has been largely solved by em- 
ploying an itinerant teacher who has 
had experience in one or more fields of 
retailing and who travels from center 
to center spending from 1 day to sev- 
eral weeks in each place, and who when 
not engaged in teaching classes may or- 
ganize new classes or train local 
teachers. 

The long-range program of distribu- 
tive education which calls for short- 
unit sequential and related courses of 
from 10 to 20 class meetings, 1 or 2 hours 
in length, for workers attending eve- 
ning extension classes, is rapidly super- 
seding the unrelated, short-unit courses 
offered during the first 2 years of the 
federally aided program. Those who 
pursue these sequential and related 
courses may, over a period of 3 to 5 
years, receive comprehensive training. 

Reports from the States cite many 
tangible results of the distributive edu- 
vation program. LEighty-one percent 
of the trainees enrolled in cooperative 
part-time classes, under which high- 
school students spend part time in the 
classroom and part time in actual em- 
ployment during the year, were em- 
ployed upon completion of training. 

(Concluded on page 320) 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


he kk 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ Ned J. Burns, Chief of the Museum Divi 
sion, of the National Park Service, in answer 
to numerous requests from park naturalists, 
historians, and museum curators for advice 
in handling the many museum problems which 
arise, has prepared a convenient source of in- 
formation on the intricacies of the various mu- 
seum techniques entitled Field Manual for 
Museums. Price, 70 cents. (See illustration. ) 


@ Round the World With Cotton, a 148 
page publication of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, tells the story of what 
has happened to cotton since its legendary 
origin in India 5,000 years ago up to the 
present day. Photographs, charts, and pic- 
tographs illustrate the story. 

Distribution of the publication 
to one free copy to each school building. A 
copy has already been 
each school building in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, and Texas. 


is limited 


made available to 


@ Pictures and tabloid statistical] 
of 15 major projects under the national de- 
fense program, showing the progress made 
by the Ordnance Department in meeting the 
responsibilities of expansion placed on it by 
the President and by Congress, are to be 
found in Arsenals of Democracy, issued by 
the War Department’s Bureau of Public Re 
lations. Copies are available free. 


surveys 


@ The National Defense Com- 
mission—Functions and activities, a 16-page 
folder issued by that commission, describes 
the work of the following divisions: Indus 
trial Materials, Production, Transportation, 
Labor, Agriculture, Price Stabilization, Con- 
sumer Protection, and State and Local 
Cooperation. It also describes the work of 
the coordinators of national pur- 
chases, of defense housing, of commercial and 
cultural relations between the American Re- 
publics, and of health, welfare, nutrition, 
recreation, and related and that 
of the Bureau of Research and Statisties and 
of the administrator of export 
(Free. ) 


Advisory 


defense 


activities, 


control. 


@ Text of “an act to punish acts of inter- 


ference with the foreign relations of neu- 
trality and the foreign Commerce of the 


United States, to punish espionage and bet- 
ter to enforce the criminal laws of the 














Courtesy National Park Service 


National Park Service’s Eastern Museum Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 


and for other 
publication entitled 
Amendments to this 


purposes” is 


Laws 


United States, 
presented in a 
Relating to Espionage. 
act and text of “an act to punish the willful 
injury or destruction of war material or of 
war premises or utilities used in connection 
with war material, and for other purposes” 
are also included in this publication. Free 
had by writing to the House 


copies may be 
Document Room, Washington, D. ¢ 
@ The Worker’s Safety and National De 
fense, a 12-page illustrated folder, prepared 
by the Division of Labor Standards, Depart- 
ment of Labor, offers suggestions for the 
safety of workers on America’s Number One 
Rush Job. Ask for a 
sulletin No. 2. 


free copy of Special 


the warehouses of the United States 


American 


@ In 


are millions of bales of surplus 
cotton. Government 
been launched for the purpose of increasing 


consumption of cotton among the low-income 


Several programs have 


groups, such as the cotton mattress program 
and the stamp plan. Exhibits and 
demonstrations conducted by the Government 
in cooperation with business and educational 
institutions point the way toward expanding 
new prac- 
serve the 


cotton 


popularizing many 
which cotton can 
and Nation. 


old uses and 
tical 


home, 


ways in 


community, Increased 


consumption of cotton is needed 
within the years in the channels | 
already established Make 
Surplus Cotton Work, a free publication of 


the Department of Agriculture. 


domestie 
next few 


and indicated in 


@ Developments which have taken place in 
the principal countries of the world since the | 
outbreak of the war in Europe in 1939 affect- 
ing ocean freight rates, for which data were 
obtainable, have been summarized by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Trade Promotion Series No. 212, Wartime Con- 
trol of Ocean Freight Rates in Foreign Trade. 
10 cents. 


@ Defense Employment and Training for Enr 
ployment was prepared by the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports in response to a great num- 
ber of requests for information on oppor- 
tunities for persons interested in employment 
and training in occupations, both civilian and 
military, vital to national defense. 


@ Two bulletins pertaining to Alaska have 
come from the press recently: Alaska Fishery 
and Fur-Seal Industries in 1938, Bureau of 
Fisheries Administration Report No. 36 (15 
cents) and Geology of the Alaska Railroad 
Region, Geological Survey Bulletin 907. $1.25 
paper bound. 
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‘Community Cooperation for Nutrition Edueation 


Muriel W. Brown, Consultant, and Marie White, Regional Agent, Home Economics Education Service 


* *& * A nursery personage who has 
delighted generations of small 
children is Miss T. The fas- 
cinating thing about her, you will re- 


member, is that— 


eats 


Whatever Miss e; 
Turns into Miss T. 


This artful bit of propaganda has 
started many a bowl of porridge on its 
way into a 5-year-old, but the adult 
imagination is not, alas, so easily 
The older we grow the more 


human nutrition and 


| stirred. 
we know about 
the less, it seems, we do about it—or did 
in the past. Today, with facts and fig- 
ures accumulating rapidly to prove the 
for collective attention to 
food habits, communities 


ereat need 
our national 
throughout the country are going into 
action to fight the ignorance and indif- 
ference which are sapping national 
strength. 

To the everlasting credit of our pro- 
fession, schools are everywhere taking 
or sharing leadership in these cam- 
As we work with members of 


other agencies and professions, how- 


paigns. 


ever, we find ourselves in a field which, 
for many of us, is new and somewhat 
baffling. Ask us a good hard question 
about a curriculum problem and we 
But if you really 
want to be disconcerting, ask us how the 


may know an answer. 


Jones family can be persuaded to give 
up its weekly bottle of tonic; or how 
the Smiths can be induced to brighten 
up their diet of salt pork and biscuits 
with something in the way of food that 
has more color and life. 

We are learning, nevertheless, and 
learning in the two best possible ways— 
from our own experiences, and from the 
experiences of others working toward 
the same ends. To further promote 
the exchange of information now going 
this field the of this 


paper have selected for description here 


on in writers 
three community programs in nutrition 
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education which represent three quite 
approaches to a common 
These accounts should be re- 
No one 


different 
problem. 
garded simply as case studies. 
of them is offered as a pattern or a final 
answer. ‘There are no short cuts and 
no sure-fire formulas in community or- 
ganization for any kind of education. 
If these illustrations are helpful to any- 
one outside of the county and the two 
cities where the programs are develop- 
ing, it will probably be because they 
remind us of certain psychological 
principles which are fundamental in all 
educational work. 
The Obion County Program 

The preacher leaned forward in his 
chair. 

“We've got about eight things listed 
there on the blackboard,” he said 
abruptly. “We ought to be able to find 
something among ’em that everybody in 
this family-life program would be inter- 
Take 
nutrition, for instance. a lot 
of families in this county that don’t 
have enough to eat. But there’s a 
mighty sight more that could have right 


ested in working on this winter. 
There’s 


good food if there was some way of 
gettin’ them to want it.” 

The public health nurse nodded vig- 
“That’s what I’d like to see 
us tackle. All of those other things on 
the board are important—housing and 
things like that, I mean—but when you 
come right down to it, people who feel 
well can do a lot by themselves with 
most. of those problems.” 

And so, last September, meeting as 
usual in the courthouse, the advisory 
committee of the family life education 
program of Obion County, Tenn., voted 
to undertake a community nutrition pro- 
gram which became outstanding for its 
human interest, its appeal, its simplicity 


orously. 


and its effectiveness. 
The first step was to appoint a steer- 
ing committee of 16 made up of people 


representing all professional groups 
likely to be concerned, with a few indi- 
viduals added because of their known 
interest in matters of public health. 
The county nurse and the director of 
instruction for the county schools were 
appointed cochairmen. A meeting to 
plan the strategy to be used was held 
at once. 

“You don’t get people to eat better by 
scoldin’ at ’em, or preachin’ at ’em,” 
someone said. The committee agreed. 
“And passing out stuff to read doesn’t 
do much to change the food habits of 
most families.” The committee agreed 
again. “But folks listen to you when 
they can see that food makes a difference 
in the health and happiness of their 
own children.” This the lead. 
Through nutrition clinics in every con- 
solidated school in the county, parents 
would be helped to plan food budgets 
for their families based on a real under- 
standing of the actual needs of individ- 
ual children. A county-wide program 
of action would develop as common 


was 


needs were found. 

The steps which have been taken in 
the development of this program may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. The county health officer and the nurse 
prepared a check sheet for the guidance of 
teachers, who were asked to report to the 
county superintendent the names of all chil- 
dren showing, plainly, any of the symptoms 
of malnutrition listed. 

2. The use of this check and the 
general nature of the plan as a whole was 
explained at a rieeting of all teachers in the 


sheet, 


county. Each teacher was asked: 

(a) To return a sheet for every child in 
her room whose nutritional condition seemed 
to require investigation. 

(b) To make a friendly visit to the home 
of each one of these youngsters reported to 
with the family situation 
parents to come to the 
day to taik with the 
of their child or 


get acquainted 
write the 
certain 
health 


und to 
school on a 
doctor about the 
children. 

(c) To begin to think immediately about 


ways of expanding and enriching the heaith 











teaching they were already doing in school. 


(a) To plan with the various subcom- 


mittees now beginning to function for the 
nutrition clinics to be held, one by one, in 
each of the consolidated schools. 

8. The program was explained at a meet- 
ing of the county council of parert-teacher 
associations. Hach local chairman was asked 
to be responsible for organizing a local com 


mittee which would take charge of the clinic 


and the follow-up in her district. (These com- 
mittees have from 8 to 15 members and are 
as representative of local organizations and 
interests as possible.) 

4. The State health department suggested 
and helped to work out two forms for gath 
ering information, one to be used by teachers 
reporting the home visits, and one tc be filled 
out by every school child in the county on 
a certain day showing what he ate and what 
he did the day before. Changes in food 
habits will be studied by repeating this sur 
vey from time to time. 

5. The preliminary steps were taken, as 
outlined above and the clinics were held, one 
by one. No child was seen without a par 
ent, and each parent who came to a clinic 
conferred with the doctor who examined the 
child as well as with the nurse and the home 
economics teacher. The nurse reviewed with 
parents who wished such help all factors in 
the family situation that seemed to have any 
bearing on the child’s health. The home 
economics teacher discussed specific family 
food problems, worked out with »arents bet 
ter family food budgets and gave instruc 
tion in food preparation 
desired. 

6. High-school 
were asked to help by weighing and measur 
ing all children in the elementary grades; 
by working with local committees on varied 
assignments; and by keepirg certain routine 
records. 

7. Plans for follow-up began to take shape 
in each district, and on a county-wide basis, 
before the close of the first clinic. 


when this was 


students in each district 


The first clinic was held on January 
15, 1941. Since that time each step in 
the program has been taken in each of 
the 10 consolidated school districts in 
the county. More than 900 children, 
selected by teachers for examination, 
have been seen by the doctor. Of 
these, more than 600 were found to be 
in poor nutritional or poor physical 
condition. As a result 
revealed, and the wide public interest 
aroused by the clinics, these things are 
happening : 


of the needs 


1, An integrated program of nutrition 
education is developing within the schools. 
Each teacher is teaching some phase of nutri- 
tion through projects suited to the ages, in 


terests, and needs of her students, beginning 
with the first grade. 

2. Follow-up clinics are being held in each 
school. The doctor and the nurse spend 2 
days a week on this, taking the districts in 
turn, 

3. A county council of social agencies has 
been organized to act as a steering and 
clearing committee for families desiring or 
receiving assistance from welfare agencies. 

4. The Red Cross is giving emergency aid 
to families in acute distress. 

5. The home garden project sponsored by 
the Agricultural Extension Service and other 
groups has been greatly accelerated. Special 
arrangements have been made for securing 
vegetable seeds cheaply and in quantity. 

6. Vocational teachers and the county 
home demonstration agent are giving courses 
and demonstrations in canning and pre- 
serving. 

7. Special efforts are being made to secure 
the cooperation of landlords on behalf of 
tenant farmers who need more land for home 
gardens. 

8. Hot lunches are provided at school for 
all children who need them. 

9. Grocers in each community have stocked 
whole grain cereals to meet customer demand. 

10. The University of Tennessee and the 
Tennessee State Health Department are co- 
operating in a plan to give special help, this 
summer, to Obion County teachers wishing to 
increase their knowledge of nutrition. 

11. The young people of the county, through 
their Youth Council, are cooperating with 
the County Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in writing the history of the experi- 
ment. 

12. Plans for a county-wide program of 
health education based on the findings of 
the clinics are under way. 

This experiment has demonstrated 
that a county can discover and do some- 
thing constructive about the food needs 
of its families. The program next to 
be described shows one way in which a 
city has dealt successfully with the same 
problem. 


Nutrition Education in St. Paul* 


For some 15 years, the nutrition and 
home economies section of the St. Paul, 
Minn., public schools has conducted spe- 
cial projects for malnourished children 
as a means of motivating a broad edu- 
cational program designed to reach all 
of the pupils in the day schools, and, 
through them, the adult population of 
the city. 

‘From an article prepared by Agnes A. Larson, 
supervisor of nutrition and home economics, St. 
Paul publie schools, and Marguerite Breen, educa 
tional director, Minnesota Public Health Associa 
tion 


It was realized early that such ay} fo 
undertaking could be carried on only} ho 
if all agencies interested in health were} we 
willing to cooperate. All were therefore! m<¢ 
invited to help with the planning as wel]} in; 
as with the work. It is impossible to} scl 
name here each of the individual agen. | 
cies which have participated, but the fol.) he 
lowing have played, perhaps, the most | ti0 
important part: the school principals;| PU 
the teachers; the cafeteria, home eco.| chi 
nomics and physical education depart-} plé 
ments of the public schools; the medical, | it | 
nursing, dental and hospital groups in; the 
the city; the Ramsey County Publie) dre 
Health Association ; the Red Cross; the| jo 
Community Chest; the Twin City Na-| tea 
tional Dairy Council ; the St. Paul Coun.| mu 
cil of Parents and Teachers; the depart- | is 
ment of nutrition, University of Minne. 
sota; the local milk companies; the so-| clu 
cial agencies; WPA; the Council of Jew-| sch 
ish Women; the city department of} an 
health; the city board of public yr yea 


‘ 
re 
r 
. 


fare; the Surplus Commodities Ad-| url 
ministration. cla 
A steering committee heads up the! of 


Funds Pe! 


group of cooperating agencies. 


to finance special projects are received def 
from the Community Chest, the Ramsey} "™ 
County Public Health Association) **) 
(through the sale of Christmas seals),| 
the Red Cross, the Council of Jewisli} nut 
Women, the milk companies, and inters - 

suk 


ested individuals. The treasurer of the 
St. Paul Council of Parent-Teacher As-} PT¢ 
WPA} 12 


sociations handles the money. 
atl 


pays the salaries of cooks, milk station | 





attendants, nutritionists, clerks, and, *™ 
supervisors. - 

The school program forms the basis 2 
of all activities. To promote this, a ~ 
graded course of study in health educa- ” 
tion has been provided, supplemented 7 


tio 
ac birmerisie dagen ane ponyiing an Mi 
se 2achers as they are needed. wor 

Each school child is weighed and} yj, 
measured in October and again in the} py¢ 
spring. Children 10 percent or more be- | kot 
low average weight, and chilren whoap-} f 
pear to be undernourished are weighed | are 
every 6 weeks and their progress other- | rot: 
wise checked in schools where physical | ma: 
examinations are not held. When chil-| pos 
dren are not progressing as they should,} tots 
a consultation with the nutrition super-/ the 
visor or the school nurse is arranged} chil 
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*h an! for the parents. 


School nurses make 


only} home visits and assist in follow-up 


were, work. 


Children felt to be in need of 


efore| more nourishment are given midmorn- 
s well) ing feedings and hot noon lunches at 


le to, school. 
agen The major projects in this extensive 
band _ J 


e fol.) health education program are the nutri- 


most 
pals; 
eco- 
part- 
lical, 


ps in! 


ubli¢ 
3 the 
 Na- 
soun- 
part- 


; } 
inne- 


@ So- 
Jew- 
t of 


wel- | 


Ad- 


tion clinics. These have a threefold 
purpose: (1) to locate undernourished 
children; (2) to initiate and develop 
plans to overcome malnutrition where 
it exists; (3) to teach the children and 
their parents self-improvement. Chil- 
dren to be in the clinics are selected 
jointly by school nurses, physicians, 
teachers, The parents 
must agree to cooperate before a child 


and parents. 
is admitted to a clinic. 

The clinic service to each child in- 
cludes: (1) an examination by the 
school physician at the beginning of 
and at regular intervals during the 
year; (2) Mantoux, hemoglobin, and 
urine tests arranged by family physi- 


cians or given through the cooperation 


the} 


unds 
‘ived 
nsey 
ition 
als), 
wish 
iter- 
the 


; 


- As. I 


TPA 
tion 
and 


asis 
Ss, a 
uca- 
ated 
and 


and 
the 


} 


| proper 


| 


 be- | 
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ged 


1941 








of Ancker Hospital and Wilder Dis- 
pensary; (3) the correction of existing 
defects wherever possible; (4) a bal- 
anced meal followed by 30 minutes’ rest 
at noon at school; (5) iron and vitamin 
tonic given in the clinics; (6) weekly 
nutrition classes in school; (7) monthly 
classes for parents dealing with such 
subjects as marketing, budgeting, food 
preparation, meal planning, housekeep- 
ing, family and family-community re- 
lationships; (8) home calls made by 
a nutritionist, a WPA supervisor, and a 
part-time public health nurse who helps 
parents to get their children’s physical 
defects corrected, and to establish 
health habits in the home. 
Through the cooperation of the nutri- 
tion department of the University of 
Minnesota, students get credit for field 
work in connection with this program, 
visiting homes, helping families to plan 
budgets, special diets, menus, and mar- 
ket orders. 

Four of these demonstration clinics 
are being held in 1941. The plan is to 
rotate them about the city so that as 
many different community groups as 
possible may be reached through the 
total educational program of which 
they are the core. Teachers report that 
children in these clinics are improving 
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markedly in scholarship, attentiveness, 
and posture. Their consumption of 
milk, fruits, and vegetables has decid- 
edly increased. According to the 
mothers, every child has shown im- 
provement in table manners, appetite, 
rate of eating, play, sleep, and emo- 
tional control. The youngsters tire less 
rapidly, are less excitable, and have 
fewer colds. These gains are attrib- 
uted not only to the hot lunches and 
room rest period, but also to the in- 
fluence of nutrition classes on foods 
served in the home. 

Lunches are served at 9 schools, cost 
3 to 5 cents, and are given free to chil- 
dren in. need. Each school develops its 
own plan for serving the midmorning 
milk, but milk station attendants, paid 
by WPA, are in charge of milk stations 
at each school, and milk is served each 
day before 10:30 a. m. to 5,000 under- 
nourished children. In several schools 
milk and graham crackers are given as 
soon as the children arrive in the morn- 
ing because of inadequate home break- 
fasts. Afternoon service is given to 
kindergarten children. In summer the 
milk stations are moved to the play- 
grounds. All children eligible for free 
milk service are weighed and their 
progress noted. Home visits are made, 
and the regular follow-up work done. 

Precautions are taken to make sure 
that all of the women connected with 
the cooking or serving of food are in 
good physical condition. The schools 
cooperate with the welfare agencies in 
their efforts to improve family diets by 
preparing menus which show how to 
make the most of the food budget, using 
surplus commodities. 

An important feature of this com- 
munity program of nutrition education 
is the interpretation of it carried on by 
each of the cooperating agencies. For 
example, the Ramsey County Public 
Health Association, which appropri- 
ates Christmas seal funds to aid the 
nutrition clinics, includes a detailed ac- 
count of these in its annual report. 
It also arranges radio talks and writes 
illustrated feature stories for the 
papers. Once a year it gives a turkey 
dinner for the children in the clinics 
with the mayor or some other promi- 
nent citizen as host. W. P. A., the Com- 
munity Chest, and all other cooperat- 


ing organizations keep the nutrition 
program before the public. 

Thus it is that St. Paul through 
mobilizing the resources and services of 
a variety of agencies has multiplied 
many times the value of its basic ac- 
tivities in a community-wide nutrition 
program. Emphasis has been shifted 
from the direct help given to a small 
group of children to a demonstration 
of proper nutrition to the entire city. 
Such cooperative effort develops a uni- 
fied constructive health program and 
assures its permanence. 


Hartford's Coordinated Health Plan* 


A third way of conducting commu- 
nity education in nutrition is to make 
the nutrition teaching an integral part 
of a comprehensive health program, as 
Hartford, Conn., has done. In this 
city, an executive committee of 18, 
representing both official and nonoffi- 
cial agencies has been functioning since 
June 1938. Represented on this are the 
city board of health; the board of edu- 
cation (including the supervisors of 
health, physical education, homemak- 
ing, and adult education); the local 
Tuberculosis and Health Society; the 
Visiting Nurse Association; the Union 
Settlement; Mitchell House; the 
Women’s League; the Diocesan Bureau 
of Social Service; the Y. W. C. A.; 
the Boy Scouts; the parent-teacher 
associations; the League of Women 
Voters; the Community Chest; the 
Hartford Theological Seminary; and 
the Connecticut Deitry and Food 
Council. 

The original committee began with 
a trial program which undertook: (1) 
to organize and use existing groups for 
health study in those parts of the city 
having the most premature deaths and 
preventable illnesses; (2) to find and 
train competent volunteers to present 
health material to people of widely 
differing education and intellectual ca- 
pacity; (3) to provide visual aids, for 
mass education—exhibits, film strips, 
charts, transcriptions, models, maps, 
slides and printed matter. 

Thirty subjects, including a nutrition 


2 Abstracted from an article: Home Economics 
in a Community Health Program, by Lucy 8. Mor- 
gan and Beatrice Hall Kneeland in the Journal cf 
Home Economics, vol, 82, No. 10, December 1940. 








topic, Good Food for Health were pre- 
pared for classes as a basis for the 
city-wide health study. Hartford nutri- 
tionists volunteered their services as 
specialists in this field, and home eco- 
nomics teachers led the discussion 
groups. The agricultural experiment 
station in New Haven loaned seven 
pairs of rats which were taken to nutri- 
tion classes all over town to demon- 
strate the effect on health of different 
diets. Newspapers and radio stations 
gave generous publicity and Yale Uni- 
versity delegated a graduate student to 
work with the Tuberculosis Society on 
the evaluation of the program. 

During the 30-week period of the 
first year, when the program was be- 
ing studied as an experiment in method, 
327 meetings were held with a total at- 
tendance of 18,397. Three hundred and 
ten talks were given by 73 speakers on 
47 subjects. Forty-three films and 3 
film strips were used in 329 film show- 
ings. Fourteen demonstrations were 
given, 3 field trips made, and 35 charts 
shown. 

As a result of this first year’s ex- 
perience, a 5-year program was begun 
in September 1939. This emphasizes 
(1) district organization, (2) leader- 
ship training through institutes, (3) 
methods demonstrations in schools, 
(4) adult forums, and (5) research. 
The city has been divided into five dis- 
tricts, each of which has its own steer- 
ing committee to study local needs and 
ways of meeting them. The ingenuity 
of these local planning groups seems 
inexhaustible. There have been dis- 
trict courses, institutes, and mass meet- 
ings, a 10-day district clean-up cam- 
paign led by the Pied Piper of Hamlin, 
Professor Quiz programs, classes in 
connection with housing projects, ra- 
dio programs, special press releases and 
many other very original projects. 

Perhaps the outstanding achieve- 
ment, from a nutrition standpoint, has 
been the organization of a nutrition 
subcommittee of the health division of 
the Council of Social Agencies. This 
committee was responsible for publi- 
cizing the advantages of the food 
stamp plan in Hartford. 

To reach people not likely to be 
reached through the district programs, 
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the leaders’ institutes or the school 
demonstrations, the community uses 
adult forums, radio programs, and 
planned publicity. A health education 
center has recently been established, a 
further step toward the centralization 
of health activities. 

These three programs represent 
three different ways in which three 
communities have gone at the problem 
of community nutrition education. 
Through the less elaborate develop- 
ment of adult education projects, many 
other places are trying to “make Amer- 
ica strong by making Americans 
stronger.” The homemaker who must 
provide nourishing food for her fam- 
ily, the person who must learn to select 
meals away from home, the man or 
woman who does light housekeeping, 
all need to acquire a working knowl- 
edge of foods and their relation to 
health and happiness. Some of these 
needs are met by instruction in schools. 
In many instances, the most effective 
help is given through some kind of 
individual consultation service. When 
the problem is lack of experience, or 
poor practice in buying, for example, 
a person with the knowledge needed 
might go to the store and advise on 
purchases with groups of two or three. 
This is one of the services lay leaders 
might be trained to give. We have, of 
course, long used such volunteers in 
many other ways. 

In many communities, especially in 
the South, adult classes of farm men 
and women are meeting with voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics 
teachers to find out what the food 
needs of the families are, how much 
of the food needed can be produced at 
home, how much land and labor is re- 
quired to produce the necessary fruit 
and vegetables, how much _ livestock 
must be raised to provide the meat 
supply, how food produced can be con- 
served. In many places, the interest 
aroused by these classes has led school 
and community to undertake the de- 
velopment of local canning and re- 
frigeration plants. These serve two 
purposes: (1) they bring needed equip- 
ment to the community; and (2) they 
provide new learning experiences for 
out-of-school youth and adults 


As we review programs in nutritig In 
education under way in many place 
we are impressed by the fact that th 
most successful plans for community 
organization all seem to have certajy 
characteristics in common. If we may 
consider these common characteristig 
as tentative “findings,” it would appeg 
that— 
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1. There is no one way of mobilizing 
resources of a community to meet hu 
needs. men 

2. The best kind of education for com) maj 
munities, as for individuals, is “learning by been 
doing.” 

3. Remedial projects undertaken shoulj 
grow out of a sense of actual, felt need. type 
4. Educational campaigns go over bette! ful 
when they are based on freshly discovered effor 
needs than when they attempt to create thé |ishe 
orn ha need. Ge. | - : objet 
5. Continuous evaluation is an important 
part of the learning process in community 

education. 

6. Changes in people’s ways of thinking 
feeling, and doing in connection with foo) Fe 
can be brought about through community defe1 
action, but probably only when individual 
are helped to discover for themselves that 


estal 


direc 





they have problems and can do something! ing | 
about them. of it 
: 2. 

In a national program of total de. 
fa : ing 
fense, nutrition is a major concern live 
No one agency in any community call) oa) 


or would wish to assume entire respon) g 

sibility for community organizatidl ing 

for nutrition education. “Each mus{ whic 
of the other’s wisdom borrow,” as wé milit 
all plan and work together. Whethej 4, 
the schools undertake specialized lead ing : 
ership, or work shoulder to shoulde' and 

with all other forces and agencies in i form 
broadly cooperative community proj tunit 
gram does not greatly matter. Whaljship. 


does concern us as educators is that wy Th 
shall serve well in the ways that wil hood 
best meet the needs of our communitiet healt 
routl 

* and 
inclu 
Convention Calendar 
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Oakland, California, July 8-t, stant 
1941. vices 
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Training for National Defense 


— by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


‘istig 
ppea) 


wn The Civilian 
Corps is playing an impor- 
1g a 2 I | . - i 
1umall : 
men for nat ional defense. 


tant role in training young 
com majority of the 2,500,000 men who have 


Conservation 







The great 


Dg Hiheen members of the corps since its 
houl establishment In 1933 have received a 
__itype of training which is proving use- 
betta! ful to our present national defense 
vere efforts. Recently the corps has estab- 
te the Jished specific basic defense-training 


’ . . ° “ 
objectives which will contribute more 


rtant) ,. » 

, "eC rT ational detTense 
unity directly to national defense. 
ss Defense Training Objectives 
iking 


fod} Following are four specific basic 
unig defense-training objectives : 
‘a 1, The corps has been and is develop- 
thing Ing the health and physical hardihood 
of its members. 

2. The corps has been and is teach- 


| de. 


Ceri, 


ing the men discipline, the ability to 
live, work and play together, and the 
Call meaning of a day’s work. 

pom 3. The corps has been and is develop- 
idling in the men occupational skills 
nus} which are of direct value either in the 
$ Wimilitary service or in private industry. 
the 4. The corps has been and is develop- 
ea¢/ing in its members an understanding 
Ide'and an appreciation of the American 
in i) form of government and of the oppor- 
projtunities and responsibilities of citizen- 
Thaij ship. 

t we The good health and physical hardi- 
wil} hood of the men are developed by 
ties) healthful liy ing conditions, careful 
routine, toughening work, calisthenics, 
and regular medical and dental care 
immunization against epi- 
demic diseases. CCC camps must be 
‘kept clean. The kitchens, the food, 
and the water supply are under con- 


including 


ion) 


zgistant check. Approved sanitation de- 


iVices are in operation. The buildings, 


gthough of simple construction, are sub- 
m™ stantial and well ventilated. All this 
makes for healthful living conditions. 
chr} By following the routine of camp 
life and a regular schedule of eating, 
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Carpentry and woodworking, wood lathe operation, national defense program, 1661st Company 
CCC, Camp Axin, Cadillac, Mich. 


work, sleeping, and playing through- 
out the 24 hours of the day, enrollees 
acquire regular habits which make for 
better health. 

The success of the corps in inculcat- 
ing discipline in its members is at- 
tested by the statements of educators, 
social workers, employers, the parents 
of the enrollees and many others. For 
example, the personnel director of a 
large metal fabricating company stated 
recently: “We know from past experi- 
ence that CCC men are good and we 
have known that the training facilities 
of the camps were being constantly im- 
proved. You may be surprised to 
learn that some of the characteristics 
which distinguish CCC men have 
nothing to do with special skills. We 
need young men who have learned good 
work habits, such as how to follow in- 
structions, how to keep working along 
at a steady pace when the boés is not 


around, how to take care of tools, how 
to work safely without getting hurt or 
wrecking the machinery... Now 
what impresses me most about the 
CCC-trained young men that we have 
hired is the fact that they have very 
good work habits, much better than 
the average young men of their age, 
and come to us in perfect physical con- 
dition, which makes for quickness of 
reaction and alertness of mind.” 

In addition to the habits and atti- 
tudes which the men acquire from their 
life and work in the CCC, many of 
them develop specialized skills which 
lead to jobs either in military service or 
in private employment. A _ recent 
analysis indicates that in the CCC 
there are approximately 27 overhead 
jobs and 54 major work projects which 
are related to 186 jobs in private en- 
terprise. In a single year the corps 
provides work experience and training 








for approximately 60,000 drivers of 
trucks, tractors, and other automotive 
equipment. Some 15,000 enrollees re- 
ceive training in auto mechanics; 
60,000 in road construction and main- 
tenance ; 7,500 in bridge building; 8,000 
in the use of explosives; 5,000 as cooks 
and bakers. 

Not only is vocational training given 
in connection with the work project 
and the camp maintenance job but a 
great deal is also provided during the 
leasure time of the men in fields which 
are not possible through CCC work. 
This type of training is carried on by 
regular CCC personnel in the camps 

‘or by local schools systems in nearby 
schools. During an average month, 
about 135,000 enrollees participate in 
these courses. 

Among the courses in; this group 
which are related particularly to na- 
tional defense, the number of 1nen in- 
dicated in the following table have 
completed course units during the 
period October to March 1941, inclu- 
sive. 


Number completing 


Subject units of courses 
Heavy equipment operation 17, 286 
Auto mechanics_ 17, 352 
Woodworking_ . 13,230 
aa = 3, 878 
Welding________ e 3, 616 
Surveying _____- 3, 134 
Photography _- 2, 051 
Electricity______- - 2,026 
Blueprinting__________ 3 1, 917 
Metalwork____. % Jee 1, 128 
ae 4 573 
Food service______ 8, £85 
Agricultural training 11, 068 


The CCC has cooperated with the 
U. S. Office of Education and has made 
arrangements for enrollees in approxi- 
mately 800 camps to participate in the 
national defense-training program spon- 
sored by this Office and the State depart- 
ments of vocational education, author- 
ized under act of Congress, Public 812. 
As of May 31, 1941, 35,301 CCC men 
were enrolled in these courses. 

In addition to defense-training 
courses carried on in the camps and in 
nearby schools, there are 186 special 
CCC training schools where selected 
enrollees, who have already received 
preliminary training in the camps, are 
given an opportunity to secure more 
intensive training. About 20,000 en- 
rollees each year attend these schools. 

In order to facilitate all vocational 
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training in the camps, the Director, 
CCC, has authorized camp officials to 
excuse enrollees from their work for 5 
hours each week to participate in voca- 
tional training courses carried on under 
the authority of Public 812 and training 
programs in the camps that demand a 
minimum of 10 hours per week of en- 
rollee participation. 

The armed forces and the defense in- 
dustries are in great need of personnel 
who have been trained in fields in which 
CCC men are being trained. Tens of 
thousands of former CCC men have been 
conscripted or have enlisted in the mili- 
tary service. 

The acid test of the CCC vocational 
training program is the number of men 
placed in jobs. It is heartening to note 
that the number of enrollees discharged 
from the corps to accept employment 
has increased from an average of 2,500 
per month in the fiscal year 1939 to al- 
most 5,000 per month in 1941. 

Great as is the value to the men in 
the acquisition of vocational skills, of 
more importance are the moral and 
physical benefits which the enrollees 
derive from their camp experience. 
They have learned to live together and 
respect the rights of others. They have 
come to realize the dignity of labor. 
Their spiritual strength has been re- 
newed, their confidence in themselves 
revived. By contributing their youth- 
ful energies and strength to the conser- 
vation of the Nation’s soil and forests, 
they have acquired a greater love for 
their country and for their flag. These 
qualities are the heart of the national 
defense program. 


* 


Nutrition 


(Concluded from page 303) 


professional education in nutrition, nu- 
trition problems in distribution and 
processing foods, community planning 
for nutrition, and nutrition problems in 
group food service. The conference op- 
posed reductions in Federal nondefense 
expenditures for employment and relief 
during the coming fiscal year as a means 
of protecting nutritional standards 
among low-income families in the face 
of rising price levels. 


Exchange Materials |* 


Grow 3 


More than 1,500 copies of education, 
pamphlet aids useful to teachers an 
school officials have recently been addej G4 
to the U. S. Office of Education Infor) A 
mation Exchange on Education anf! 
National Defense. The information yp 
ceived from teachers and school admin! q 
istrators throughout the United State pho 
is organized into packets which may }g cas 
borrowed from the exchange upon mj)?" 
quest. The packets include elementary 





secondary, vocational, higher, and aduj ro 
education materials. atto 
'Cou 

Packets Include criti 

the 


Elementary education packets includg dept 
titles such as The Role of the Elemen}*?v 
tary School in the National Emergency a 
Building and Preserving Good Health eon 
and Understanding and Practicing Deana 
mocracy in the Elementary School. Mshak 
book of photographs showing elemen#o™ 
tary school practices of importance j . 
relation to good citizenship is als publ 
available. Al 

Among the secondary education pack tend 
ets are The Role of the Secondary Schog™ * 
in the National Emergency, and Seq" 
ondary Education for Inter-Americ o 
Understanding and Friendship. and 

The vocational education packets supjrecte 
ply information on training for nation" 
defense. ‘ao 

A packet for use in adult educati em 
is Democracy in Action Throughgram 
Forums and Discussion Groups. unde 

Higher education exchange material 


are available in packets titled, The Roa.) 











Universities. owe 
Subjects of general packets availabld.,, 
from the Information Exchange are Ihave 
ter-American Friendship and Underjvides 
standing; and Plans, Programs, a ody 
Materials of Organizations and Servilgoog 
Groups. The 
The Information Exchange welcome!epat 
the receipt of defense education m oy 
terials and invites school people to Mtieg , 
quest loan packets for use in vitalizin 


ment 
local educational programs. the } 
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addej Game Wardens Answer Roll Call 

Infor} And now it’s game wardens! They are going 
ito school. And just in case someone should 

. be wondering what game wardens study when 

<a they go to schoo] it may be well to explain. 

vdmin: The course for game wardens given in 

State Phoenix, Ariz., is probably typical. In this 

nay je case special emphasis was laid upon the im- 

“portance of game wardens’ presenting and 


n and 


ON Te) 4 é ‘ . . 
proving evidence in court cases effectively. 


nary, For this purpose a mock trial was staged in 
| adulf which the local justice of the peace, and county 
attorneys participated, and Arizona Supreme 
court Judge Alfred C. Lockwood acted as trial 
critic. Prior to the trial, wardens enrolled in 
ithe course were instructed by a criminal 
ncludd deputy of the sheriff's office in obtaining, pre- 


emer serving, and presenting evidence in a court 





vrency 
>. *) The Arizona wardens were also given in- 
lealth) truction in first aid; in police jiu-jitsu, in- 
ig De cluding club, knife, and gun disarming, and 
91. Nshake-down, holds, and blows; in public rela- 
emen/ tions ; in game conservation; in cooperating 
with other law enforcement agencies, with 
stockmen and farmers, and with the general 
' BS! public ; and in the duties of a game warden. 
All paid game wardens in the State at- 
pack tended the Phoenix course, which was given 
Schoo 2 the Arizona Vocational School, and was 
| Sel carried on at the request of William H. Saw- 
. ‘jtelle, State game warden. 
Cricay Hdwin C. Greacey, State supervisor of trade 
and industrial education acting for State di- 
S Supjrector for vocational education, E. D. Ring, 
tional 224 assisted by E. W. Montgomery, prin- 
cipal of the local school, arranged for the 


nce if 


game wardens’ course 
atl This course was given as a part of the pro- 
rough gram of training for public service provided 

under the terms of the George-Deen Act of 
erialg 1986. 
Rol “Belt Line” Cooperation 
—— To see that undernourished children in 

aljLouisiana schools obtain at least one adequate 

> gni/meal each day, is the primary objective of 
the school lunch program recently set in mo- 
tion by the Louisiana Department of Bduca- 
abl tion, Almost 180,000 children in 2,132 schools 
e Ihave been reached in this program, which pro- 
nderVides for “the serving of nutritious, palatable, 
and inexpensive hot lunches in an environment 
hat will assist all school children in forming 
ig00d health and food habits. 
The program is being carried on by the State 
om@lepartment of education with a grant of 
$250,000 from the State legislature. Commodi- 
ties are supplied by the Surplus Commodi- 
O Teties Corporation through the State depart- 
izinfment of public welfare. In some instances 

the National Youth Administration and the 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, 


Work Projects Administration provide help 
for operating school lunchrooms. 

Home economics teachers in the State are 
working with school officials, parents, teach- 
ers, and representatives from social service 
and civic agencies “in making available in- 
formation on _ satisfactory school lunches, 
daily dietaries, and nutrition practices which, 
if understood and used, will bring about bet- 
ter practices in the proper use and prepara- 


kkk 





‘ocational Division 


Teacher Trainer Helps 

Observation of high schools by junior and 
senior home economics teacher-training stu- 
dents in Florida was facilitated by the addi- 
tion last year of a temporary part-time as- 
sistant to the State teacher-training staff. 
This permitted the teacher trainer and other 
members of her staff to spend more time in 
conference with students on personal and pro- 
fessional problems and in planning worth- 





Arizona game wardens learn in mock trial how to obtain, preserve, and present evidence for 
court case. 


tion of available foods at any income level 
and likewise better physical and mental de- 
velopment” of individuals. 

The significant fact about this school lunch 
plan is the widespread cooperation it has re- 
ceived from civic, social, educational, and 
other groups, and from individuals. 

A School Lunch News, which contains in- 
teresting information on the plan and the 
way it is working out in specific instances, 
was issued in March by the home economics 
division of the State department of educa- 
tion. Calling attention to the importance 
of the plan, especially at this time, the de- 
partment of education declares: “In building 
a national defense program one of the best 
places to begin is at the ‘belt line’, thus help- 
ing to improve the physical fitness of the 
people of the United States.” 


while experiences indicated by individual 
student needs. 

The temporary staff member's car made two 
trips daily to the off-campus student teaching 
center at Tallahassee, transporting student 
observers on each trip. This lessened con- 
gestion of observers at the school, made pos- 
sible more frequent checking of observation 
reports brought back by the teacher-training 
Students, and permitted more frequent con- 
ferences of classroom teachers, student teach- 
ers, and teacher-trainers. Because student 
teachers were able to get transportation in 
the car of the temporary teacher-trainer, 
moreover, they were able to make more visits 
to the homes of students enrolled in the stu- 
dent teaching center—a valuable feature of 
the training of prospective teachers. 
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In Public 
Schools 


New Fields of Endeavor 


“The new fields of endeavor,” says 7'he 
Texas Outlook, “have been added to the 
objectives of the Texas Association of 
School Administrators. They are a 
study of the high-school band situation 
in Texas and cooperation with a study 
of college entrance requirements. The 
Texas eetsiation of School Adminis 
trators during the past year has en- 
gaged in ihadles of individualized in- 
struction, including improvement in 
methods of classroom instruction and 
measurement and guidance. It has 
also carried in its program administra- 
tive problems, including a report on 
standardizing the 12-grade system of 
Texas and State school building insur- 
ance. All four of these studies are con- 
trivuting largely to interest and accom- 
plishments in those particular fields and 
undoubtedly will lead to development 
and success. Probably the most defi- 
nite accomplishment of the association 
during the past year hes been that of 
initiating and carrying through to com- 
plete success a request to the State board 
of education to furnish textbooks for 
the 12-year school system. Beginning 
in September 1941 any school in Texas 
can secure textbooks for either the 11- 
year or the 12-year program.” 





Handbook for Teachers 


“A State-wide study under the joint 
direction of the State conservation 
commission and the State department 
of education,” according to the 7’hirty- 
Fourth Biennial Report of the State 
superintendent of free schools of West 
Virginia, “resulted in the publication 
of a handbook for teachers in which 
units of work, outlines and suggestions 
were included as an aid to the integra- 
tion of conservation in the public-school 
program. 

“The study was begun by publication 
of tentative units of study which were 
distributed to a number of schools for 
experimental use and recommendations 
for improvement. Later, a State con- 
ference was called to bring together the 
ideas and experiences of interested per- 
sons over the State. At this meeting 
were representatives of county curricu- 
lumi committees on conservation, con- 
servation administrators and scientists, 
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teachers college representatives, mem- 
bers of the two State departments above 
named, and others.” 


Bilingual 


A bulletin on Jnstruction of Bilingual 
Children has been printed and installed 
in the elementary schools of Arizona. 
“The instruction of bilingual children,” 
says the State superintendent’s report, 
“is a far-reaching problem in Arizona 
as it touches most of the schools of the 
State. In order that these bilingual 
children might have adequate learning 
situations and procedures, this bulletin 
sets forth the conditions of the problem, 
and makes available to the teachers some 
of the conclusions and something of the 
philosophy underlying the efforts of 
those who have made a study of the 
problem as to goals, techniques of teach- 
ing, and plans for better living in the 
homes and communities of these young 
bilingual children.” 


Reorganization of State Department 


“Reorganization of the Louisiana 
State Department of Education in both 
structure and personnel was effected at 
the opening of the session 1940-41,” 
according to the Ninety-First Annual 
Report of the State department of edu- 
cation. “The State department of edu- 
cation is now organized under three 
major divisions entitled (1) Adminis- 
tration and Finance, (2) Instruction 
and Supervision, and (3) Higher Edu- 
cation, including colleges and special 
schools. Directors have been named for 
these divisions and their duties have 
been outlined. The various administra- 
tive, instructional, clerical, and auxil- 
lary services have been arranged in 19 
sections and supervisors have been 
named.” 


Decrease in Small Schools 


Data presented in the April issue of 
the Alabama School Journal show that 
in 1940, 7 counties in the State did not 
have a single white one-teacher school, 
11 counties had only 1 white one-teacher 
school, 3 counties had 2 one-teacher 
schools and 5 counties only 3 such 
schools. In 1926 there were 1,587 white 
one-teacher schools in the State, and in 
1940, 444, or a decrease of 1,143. The 
number of Negro one-teacher schools 
has been reduced from 1,658 in 1926 
to 1,317 in 1940, or a decrease of 341. 





Media in Public Relations 
According to a survey of school r ic 


lic relations in Wisconsin, reported 
Margaret Parham in the Wésco 
Journal of Education, “a large percent 
age of city school superintendents makg P 
use of the various media with the e& 
ception of radio. All of the schools iy 
cluded in the survey present at least o 
type of publication and several king 
of school programs. Exactly 96 perce 
of the school systems also make use ¢ 
the local press and organizational cop 
tacts. Fewer schools, approximately § 
percent, employ speeches for presenti 
information to the public. Only 33 pe 5P' 
cent utilize the radio. This is duel ‘ 
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part to inaccessibility to broadcasting 2® 
stations.” an 
W. S. Derrensavey &™ 
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New General Studies Program pre 
A new program of general studid? 
Tae ra 

for students expecting to spend onl a 
2 years in college will be inaugurate Be 


at Ohio State University next fall. | 
The program will cut across depart 5 
mental lines in order to give the shor 
term student a curriculum “of wi 
human interest” and “a complete ai 
profitable experience.” It will be ag 
ministered under the auspices of th 
college of arts and sciences by a uli cy, 
versity-wide council on general educh 
















tion. A 
The new curriculum, the result off of ! 
years of discussion and planning, § 4 ¢ 
started on a 5-year experimental basi 40n 
The program of general studies may § , T 
taken as a unified, complete 2-year cuy S10 
riculum in itself, or the courses may W Vert 
elected by other students taking regi ®SS° 
lar degree programs in the various ¢ The 
leges. Sixty 2-year students will stam Teco 
the work next fall. ber 
In the list of general studies will} Sch 
courses on the psychology of the in A 
vidual; oral and written compositia@ Vers 
and reading; the nature of the physicl "€W 
world; biological sciences; and intg Hece 
grated survey of the various soci Tle 
sciences, called “Understanding Huma 40n 
Society”; a course on the principl§ "on: 
and problems of democracy, and evew Fs! 
quarter there will be a course on f W 
tors in successful marriage. can | 
Volun 
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President Emeritus George W. 
Rightmire, under whose administration 
the preliminary study leading to the 
new curriculum was started in 1934, 
| will be on the general studies faculty, 
offering'the course on democracy. 

Emphasizing that this program 1s 
not for students expecting to work for 
degrees who are undecided about their 





| pub 
ted by felds and that it is not for students 


‘CONSIN 
percent. 
3 make 
he ex 


having academic difficulties, it is 
pointed out that the courses will be of 
the same standard as those now offered 
in the arts college junior division. 


Ols ip) 22 | 

st om None of the new courses has prerequi- 
-- a! site requirements. 

kind, 


The program of general education 
seeks to satisfy five basic and compre- 
hensive: student needs as follows: 

1. Proficiency in the use of the Eng- 
lish language in reading, writing, and 
speaking. 

9. An understanding of some of the 
natural processes going on in inanimate 
and in living systems; the ability to 
employ and the habit of employing a 
scientific approach to the solution of 
problems and the understanding of 
| phenomena; an appreciation of the de- 

pendence of progress upon experiment. 
} 8. An understanding of some of the 


ercelt 
use of 
il cons 
tely sf) 
enting 
33) pers 
due i 
‘asting 
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oes 

Be economic, political, and social move- 
ments which have helped to produce 
our society; a critical outlook on the 
present based on a study of the past; 

tudie #@ Knowledge of the principles and 

| only Practices of American democracy. 

irate «4 An intelligent appreciation of 

fa]], man’s achievements in literature, art, 

epart music, and philosophy. 

chor. Personal, academic, and _voca- 

wig) tional guidance based on. authoritative 

» ap (esting and counseling procedures. 

e ail , + Special faculty has been recruited 

th for this work. 

dud Clinic of Human Heredity 


| America’s first department and clinic 
{ off of human heredity has been established 
ng, 4 at the University of Michigan by ac- 
basij ton of the board of regents. ‘to 
ay § . The new department is to be a divi- 
r cum Sion of the university’s laboratory of 
1ay Vertebrate genetics but will be closely 
regy associated with the medical school. 
” oa The innovation was made upon the 
| sta Pecommendation of Dr. A. C. Fursten- 
rg, dean of the Michigan Medical 
{]] § School. 
ind} A heredity clinic, housed in the uni- 
siti@) Versity hospital and conducted by the 
igi BeW department, will secure the data 
necessary for the determination of the 
role played by heredity in the produc- 
tion of or predisposition to-malforma- 
tions and disease, according to uni- 
versity officials. 
} While individual members of Ameri- 
| can hospital staffs have interested them- 
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selves in heredity as a factor in human 
disease and one or two clinics of this 
type have operated in Europe, the 
Michigan clinic is claimed to be the 
first to be established, as such, in this 
country. The new department and 
clinic are the natural outgrowth of 
studies of heredity in animals which 
have been conducted in the laboratory 
of vertebrate genetics for many years 
and were expanded this year to include 
certain problems of human heredity by 
a grant from the Rackham Research 
Fund. 

A prepared statement issued points 
out that medical men recognize the need 
for a better understanding of heredity 
for a more complete knowledge of the 
causes, course, and treatment of human 
ailments. “It is, therefore, proposed,” 
the statement continues, “that the new 
department shall cooperate with in- 
vestigators and various others who are 
studying dental abnormalities, body 
proportions and growth, speech defects, 
deafness, and the like.” 

Watton C. JoHn 


In Libraries 





Kits Available 


The Colorado State Library now has 
available for loan to teachers in the 
State “Latin-American Relations” kits. 
Organized by the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Social Sciences, 
University of Denver, the collection in- 
cludes 21 pieces of authoritative ‘itera- 
ture from such sources as the Foreign 
Policy Association, American Red 
Cross, United States Department of 
State, National Education Association, 
and Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. A study outline accom- 
panies the kit ; bibliographies and read- 
ing suggestions are plentiful. 


Annotated Bibliography 

To aid libraries in building up their 
collection of printed materials on the 
other American republics, the American 
Library Association has just issued an 
annotated bibliography, Latin Amer- 
ica: Books for Young Readers, com- 
viled by Jean Gardiner Smith of the 
Miceamelte Public Library. 

In the introduction to the list, it is 
stated: “The policy has been to make 
the final list selective rather than com- 
prehensive. First of all, books which 
were definitely outmoded, were dropped 
from the list. This was particularly 
true of geographic material. Then 
books which were obviously written 
with adventure foremost, and Latin 


America only incidental were omitted. 
The selection of the remaining books 
was made largely on the basis of 
accuracy of information and quality 
of writing.” 


Trend of the Times 


In the annual report of the Readers’ 
Adviser of the New York Public Li- 
brary, Jennie M. Flexner states: “The 
subject interests of readers show the 
trend of the times as usual and rear- 
range themselves in the order of popu- 
larity. At the peak is applied science 
indicating the prevailing preoccupa- 
tion with industry and the trades: The 
industrial arts, aeronautics, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, machines, health and 
nursing and home economics. Busi- 
ness is a close second with many re- 
quests for lists on advertising and 
publicity, management, personnel, re- 
tailing and marketing, salesmanship, 
banking and finance. Need of guid- 
ance in the field of applied art mani- 
fests itself in requests for book lists on 
the crafts, interior decoration, textiles, 
fashion, gardening, photography. So- 
ciology comes close in this upper 
bracket with many requests for lists on 
the Negro, probably traceable to active 
work being done by the readers’ ad- 
visers in the branches in the Harlem 
neighborhood. . . .” 


Bookmobile Service 


The use of audio-visual aids has been 
facilitated in the Durham County, 
N. C. school system by having the 
county bookmobile deliver these mate- 
rials as well as books. As reported in 
the North Carolina Publie School 
Bulletin, this book truck circulates 
among the teachers in the county, pic- 
ture collections, lantern slides, county- 
owned instructional films, two 16-milli- 
meter sound moving-picture projectors, 
and numerous models for instruction in 
science. Traveling collections of books 
on varying subjects and of varying 
reading difficulty are also available to 
teachers throughout the county system. 


Indispensable 


In his latest biennial report, the Ne- 
braska State superintendent of public 
instruction notes that school libraries 
are proving themselves indispensable 
under the modern methods of instruc- 
tion. “They have become,” he reports, 
“the general laboratory of the small 
high school in Nebraska, utilizing to 
the greatest extent all the fruitful 
material of a book.” 

Considering the financial side, the 
superintendent states: “A central fund 
which could be used for school libraries 





in proportion to needs would relieve 
the pressure in classrooms, meet the de- 
mands of new educational procedure 
and keep school standards generally 
near par.... When organized effi- 
eiently, a school library is the cheapest 
department in terms of service a high 
school can offer.” 

Rateu M. Dunpar 


In Other Government 
Agencies 


National Park Service 

Recreational facilities for selectees 
and Regular Army personne! near mili- 
tary posts and cantonments will be pro- 
vided by the National Park Service as 

art of the national defense program. 

evelopment plans for National, State, 
and county parks and recreational areas 
call for water and sanitary systems, 
portable tent platforms, swimming fa- 
cilities, and recreation halls. Units of 
soldiers ranging from 200 to probably 
2,000, according to the recreational fa- 
cilities available, will be taken to the 
areas in trucks with necessary equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Scholastic credit for successful com- 
pletion of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration’s civil pilot training course is 
being offered by 362 colleges and univer- 
sities. At the present time 945 colleges 
and 203 noncollege training centers are 
participating in the program. A list 
of colleges offering scholastic credits 
for C. P. T. may be had by writing to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 


Washington, D. C. 


Department of Justice 


At the Federal Reformatory for 
Women, Alderson, W. Va., a regular 
educational program is maintained 
throughout the year. In 1940 the 
school, which had a total enrollment of 
917, offered courses in Americanization, 
English, arithmetic, penmanship, Span- 
ish, art, music, shorthand and typing, 
filing, mimeographing, cooking, needle- 
work, laundry theory, table service, 
bookbinding, beauty culture, etc. 

In addition to the vocational training 
received in the maintenance work of the 
institution, training is offered in the 
power-sewing room where silk flags and 
parachutes are made for the Weather 
Bureau, and in the dressmaking shop 
where the women are trained in design- 
ing, tailoring, and millinery. The hos- 


pital, clinic, and dental office provide 
opportunities for training in the care of 
the sick. 

Marearet F. Ryan 


* 


Vocational Education 
(Concluded from page 309) 


In general, State reports indicate that 
the distributive training program has 
resulted in a more effective cooperation 
between businessmen and school au- 
thorities and a more cooperative rela- 
tion between store employees and store 
managers. 

Attention was given by the States to 
the extension of the distributive educa- 
tion program to a larger number of 
centers and an increased number of 
distributive occupations; to the train- 
ing of teachers locally by local super- 
visors, itinerant teacher trainers or the 
State supervisors and through summer 
school courses; to the setting up of 
courses for owners and managers of 
small stores and for executives, man- 
agers, and department heads; and to 
replacing salesmanship classes for het- 
erogeneous groups with specific courses 
related to the selling activities of 


homogeneous groups. 
Occupational Information and Guidance 


Maryland, Michigan, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Puerto Rico, and Vermont have now 
established occupational information 
and guidance services whose function is 
to secure and disseminate information 
which will assist youth in choosing an 
occupation. Kansas and New York, 
moreover, have appointed supervisors 
of occupational information and guid- 
ance, whose salaries are paid from 
State funds with no reimbursement 
from Federal funds, and Wyoming has 
added supervision of its guidance pro- 
gram to the other duties of the State 
director of vocational education. 

Principal activities in the field of 
occupational information and guidance 
as reported by the States include: 
Follow-up studies to secure data for 
use in setting up guidance subject mat- 
ter, formulating administrative policies 
to suit changing conditions, and in 
bringing about new attitudes on the 
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part of pupils, teachers, and the g 
eral public toward the secondary seh¢ 
as an educational and guidance ageng 
occupational surveys to be used ag 
basis for instruction in regularly sche 
uled classes in occupations; the dey 
opment of cumulative pupil persony 
records; accumulation of informati 
concerning the training opportuni 
available to those who need or desi 
training; establishment of counseling} 
services for out-of-school youth as w 
as for pupils enrolled in school; coop, 
eration with State employment a { 
other services in securing placement @ 
persons who have completed trainij 
courses ; development of State and loge 
guidance advisory committees; estg i 
lishment of demonstration centers 
show what may be accomplished w 
the combined resources of industry a 
school training facilities are utilized i 
guidance work. ; 


.. 
; 


Public-service Training 


More than 62,000 persons were 
rolled in training courses in publi 
service occupations during the year 
39 States from which reports were 
ceived by the Office of Educatio 
This is an increase of approximate 
12,000 over the previous year’s enro 
ment. These courses were given f 
employees of fire, police, finane 
health, public welfare, water and se 
age, and other State, county, and mi 
nicipal government departments. 

Under the terms of the George-De@ 
Act, which makes specific provisidl 
for training in “public and other se 
ice occupations,” such instruction maf 
be given only to those who are 
tually employed in public-service wom 
and does not include the preparatidl 
of persons for entrance into publit 
service. Largest enrollments were 
ported in training classes for firemel 
(31,288) and classes for those engagé 
in the police service (9,258). 

In many instances State vocationél 
education services assist in organizil 
public-service training courses and ii 
training teachers to give instruction i 
these courses, subsequent training be 
ing carried on by persons within 
public-service department concerneé 
at no additional expense to the publi 
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